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THREE PARABLES. 


BY ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE. 


I was not resolute in heart and will 
To rise up suddenly and seek Thy face, 
Leaving the swine-husks in the desert 
place, 
And crying, “I have sinned, receive me 
still!” 


I could not even at the Shepherd’s voice 
Startle and thrill, with yearnings for 
the fold, 
Till He should take me in His blessed 
hold, 
And lay me on His shoulder and rejoice. 


But lying silent, will-less in the dark, 


A little piece of silver, lost from Thee, 
I only knew Thy hands were seeking 


me, 
And that I bore through all Thy heavenly 
mark. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Attention is called to William Lloyd 
Garrison’s noteworthy article, in another 
column, on ‘‘The Schooling of a Camp.” 
It presents a side of camp life which is 
generally kept from the knowledge of the 
public. Doubtless camps differ, and the 
conditions are not equally bad in all. But 
the editors of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL can 
testify, from personal knowledge, that 
volunteers, in private letters written from 
some of the other camps to their friends 
at home, have declared the immorality to 
be “‘unspeakable.”” A low moral tone al- 
most always prevails among great aggre- 
gations of men cut off from the society of 
good women. The evil effect of camp 
life upon thousands of young soldiers is a 
factor to be considered by those who ad- 
vocate a policy requiring the United 








| States to maintain permanently a large 


standing army. 





Let all Massachusetts women who have 
the good of the schools at heart register 
to vote for school committee, and urge 
their friends to do likewise. 





On Oct. 19, our good friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kingsbury, of Needham, Mass., cele- 
brated their golden wedding by a recep- 
tion given to relatives and friends, Of the 
thirty who witnessed the ceremony in 
1848, eleven are still living. 





Here is another object lesson for those 
who think women are too emotional to be 
trusted with the ballot. The London 
Mail says: 

During the recent general elections in 
New South Wales, aged eggs, over-ripe 
vegetables and bombs of flour were 
thrown at the candidates with such liber- 
ality as to interfere considerably with the 
addresses of the speakers. To stop this 
unappreciated punctuation of a candi- 
date’s speech, an ordinary poultry netting, 
erected between the speakers’ platform 
and their audiences, proved an effective 
egg and turnip catcher. The pet target 
of the rough-and-ready marksmen was the 
premier of the colony, George Houston 
Reid, who at the end of at least two meet- 
ings of his constituents, had to be scraped 
down by his friends to remove the de- 
posits of eggs that had long passed the 
edible stage. 


New South Wales is thinking of adopt- 
ing equal suffrage. If it should do so, 
the presence of ladies at public meetings 
will doubtless tend to quiet and good 
order, as has been the case in New Zea- 
land. 





At a reception given on the evening of 
Oct. 17 by the Boston Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union to the mem- 
bers of the Monday Club, Mayor Quincy 
made an address on ‘“‘Municipal Charities.” 
In the course of his remarks he said: “If 
we can in this city improve the education 
of the young, the development of bodies 
as well as minds, we shail do much towards 
wiping out the need for the charitable 
society. Iam a great believer in the good 
that would come if we had full bathing 
facilities and gymnasia everywhere in our 
city. I believe that bodily deficiencies 
are largely the cause of the pauperism 
with which you deal. I believe that the 
public bath is a most important factor in 
the mental as well as physical health of 
the city. This bathhouse doctrine may 
have become trite, but I am going to keep 
on preaching it until we have a bathhouse 
in every section of the city.’’ 


Mrs. U.S. Grant, General Fitzhugh Lee, 
Mrs, Nellie Grant Sartoris, Lieutenant 
Algernon Sartoris, and the Misses Sarto- 
ris, formed a notable party at dinner lately 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the hostess 
being Mrs. Grant, and the guest of honor 
being the nephew of General Grant’s op- 
ponent during the Civil War, General 
Robert E. Lee. 








THE SCHOOLING OF A CAMP. 


In Grenville Murray’s admirable ‘‘French 
Pictures in English Chalk,” which would 
be profitable reading in these days of war 
and conquest, is the story of a French 
Zouave. Conscripted in his native village, 
torn from his family and sweetheart, and 
sent to massacre Arabs in Africa, he 
makes this observation concerning his 
first experience in camp: 

It was with great pleasure I heard it 
said one day, by a patriotic Prefect, that 
the army was an invaluable school for 
acquiring habits of steadiness and order, 
for I acknowledge it would hardly have 
occurred to me to enunciate such an opin- 
ion myself. When my men were not on 
duty, they were drinking absinthe; if they 
were not drinking absinthe, they were 
sustaining the national reputation for gal- 
lantry by laying siege to the wives and 
daughters of Arabs, who (I am talking of 
male Arabs) broke their heads in return, 
or got their own broken, for the greater 
glory of civilization. The proportion of 
deaths among us from delirium tremens 
was seven per cent. per annum,—a piece 
of statistics you will find in the official 
reports of the War Office for the year 1851, 
if you will take the trouble to consult that 
record, 

If I were to suggest that the volunteer 
camps of the United States, in the year 
1898, were akin in morals to the camps of 
French conscripts nearly fifty years ago, 
resentment would doubless be aroused. I 
refrain, therefore, from giving such of- 
fence, and will content myself with repeat- 
ing the story of one who speaks with an 
experience to which I cannot pretend. 

On my way from New York the other 





day, a young man of delicate aspect and 
quick intelligence happened to share my 
seat in the car. Attracted by his manner, 
I was glad to invite conversation, and 
learned that he was returning to Massa- 
chusetts from Tennessee, where, as an 
agent of the Y. M. C. A., he had, since 
June, worked among the soldiers in the 
camps of the National Park at Chicka- 
mauga. Typhoid fever had been the pen- 
alty of his devotion, and, with impaired 
strength, he was coming home. 

Expressing my surprise to him that so 
much sickness should develop in camps 
on our own soil, in regions near great 
centres of population, contiguous to food 
supplies and medical skill, and in posi- 
tions chosen on account of their sanitary 
advantages, I begged him to explain why 
the records of illness rivalled the Cuban 
camps themselves. Was it the fault of 
the officers? 

“Not altogether,’’ he responded, “‘ual- 
though, as a rule, they were chosen for 
political reasons, and not for fitness.” 

I inquired if the soldiers were of ordi- 
nary character and condition. 

‘Decidedly not,”’ he said. ‘‘Many of 
them were ordinary tramps or ‘hoboes,’ 
who enlisted for the sake of three square 
meals a day, and were not dissatisfied 
with the job. They were especially nu- 
merous in the regiments from the Eastern 
cities, notably New York and Brooklyn, 
the standard improving in those from the 
West. Nebraska sent men from the farms 
of better material. Of the 65,000 soldiers 
who had been at Chickamauga, a Maryland 
regiment was said to bear the palm.” 

My friend affirmed that the habits of 
the soldiers were filthy, and that a disci- 
pline was needed which the unfit civilian 
officers were incapable of enforcing. 
Drink was not only abundant, but drunk- 
enness all-abounding, especially on pay 
day. Illicit distillers supplied whiskey, 
or “mountain dew,”’ on the outskirts of 
the Park, but beer was always on sale at 
the regimental canteens, and drunkenness 
was the general result. After one pay- 
day, there was a regiment that could only 
muster three sober men for drill, includ- 
ing officers. 

Was gambling prevalent? “It was un- 
ceasing. The American Bible Society dis- 
tributed Bibles to all the soldiers. Of 
these one man had twenty-seven that he 
had won at ‘craps,’ or dice. There was 
no attempt to suppress the evil, it being 
considered a legitimate method of killing 
time.” 

How about prostitution? “It exceeded 
description. I recall an occasion when I 
was obliged to repair to asmall theatre on 
the grounds, where our Association some- 
times held religious meetings. The sight 
was appalling. The stage rooms were 
occupied, without concealment, by lewd 
women, while soldiers stood in line, wait- 
ing their turn of entrance. White and 
colored women alike shared in the shame, 
and the soldiers evinced no color preju- 
dice. The officers were discreet enough 
to make their assignations outside the 
camp limits. The doctors in the hospitals 
were kept busy trea'ing cases of venereal 
disease. In one day alone, the number of 
new cases was forty-nine.” 

And what were the chaplains about? 
‘Very few exercised any restraining influ- 
ence over the soldiers in these matters. 
They spent their time in the hospitals, 
helping the doctors and nurses. It was 
useless to attempt much else.” 

Naturally the language of the camp 
was foul? ‘Beastly. The place was a 
hot-bed of vice. When I call the men 
beasts, I do injustice to animals.” 

What influence would camp associations 
have on young men who had enlisted 
from a sense of duty? ‘*Demoralizing. 
No young man could breathe that atmos- 
phere, and be the same man as before. 
The vicious tone dominated. All stand- 
ards of decency were violated. Now and 
then, sickened and disgusted by the sur- 
roundings, some man may have conceived 
a horror and distaste for vice, but the 
general tendency was to corrupt all who 
entered.” 

“Did you hear any expressions to indi- 
cate that the motive of enlisting was a 
humane one?”’ 

“No, There was nothing in the war to 
inspire such a feeling.”’ 

‘Why do you not write out your experi- 
ence in detail? It would be a revelation 
of the associations into which our young 
volunteers are sent.” 

“It is unfit to print, and, if printed, 
would not be believed.” 

I have given, as literally as I can re- 
member, the conversation held with this 





young stranger, whose name I did not 
ask, and to whom I was equally unknown. 
It may have been that the part of the 
camp wherein his duties lay was worse 
than others, but I doubt not that a record 
of the best would surprise and shock the 
commonest sensibilities, if faithfully por- 
trayed. 

Saddened by this revelation, my mind 
reverted to the horrors of the British 
camps in India, whereof I had been read- 
ing in Mrs. Josephine Butler’s pathetic 
appeal for aid to prevent the re-enactment 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts, which 
were abolished in the interest of good 
morals and public health. 

If “war is hell,” it seems to me that its 
worst exemplification is not at San Juan 
or El Caney, where human beings were 
killed and mangled, but rather in the 
camps, where all the influences that make 
against civilization are native and inevi- 
table. Richard Harding Davis, and many 
other able correspondents, have given us 
graphic pictures of battles. Will not some 
competent hand write for us an equally 
realistic description of camp life? 

Wu. LLoyp GARRISON, 

Boston, Oct. 18, 1898. 





THE FIRST FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


The first Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be, held on Tuesday, Oct. 25, at 
2.30 P. M., in the parlors of the Associa- 
tion at 3 Park Street, Boston. Mrs, Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson will deliver the ad- 
dress on that occasion, and this announce- 
ment alone should crowd the rooms, The 
usual light refreshments will be served at 
the close of the address, when an hour 
can be enjoyed socially. We hope our 
friends will make an effort to be present 
in large numbers, so as to give these 
meetings a good send-off for the winter, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, President. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE DAY AT MECHANICS’ 
FAIR. 


Monday, Oct. 31, will be ‘‘Equal Suffrage 
Day” at the Mechanics’ Fair. In the 
Household Department, the program for 
the afternoon will be arranged by the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. The president, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, will preside and 
make a brief opening address, and there 
will be a series of short speeches by Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson and other good 
speakers. Afterwards, Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride will serve tea. 

The exercises will last from 2 to 4 P. M. 
Admission to the Fair is 25 cents. All 
those who are intending to visit the Fair, 
but have not yet done so, should p'an to 
go on the morning of Oct. 31, spend the 
morning in viewing the many departments 
and objects of interest, and attend the 
equal suffrage meeting in the afternoon. 





CUI BONO? 


The Boston Transcript of Oct. 17 gives 
the following testimony as to the good 
results of woman suffrage in Iowa, where 
tax-paying women have recently exercised 
their first opportunity to vote, under a 
new law: 

In Iowa, tax-paying women have been 
given the right to vote on various munici- 
pal matters. The women of Des Moines 
lately had their first opportunity to vote 
under this law, at a special election held 
to decide the question of municipal 
ownership of the city water-works, The 
women voted in large numbers, and the 
election is said to have been unusually 
quiet and orderly. The men’s and wom- 
en’s v tes were kept separate. When 
they were counted it was found that the 
election had been carried in favor of mu- 
nicipal ownership by the votes of the 
women. 

Woman suffrage always works well 
wherever it is tried. That is the uniform 
testimony. Rev. Dr. De Witt Talmage, 
who was in New Zealand in the early days 
of women’s voting, says: 

I was in New Zealand last year, just 
after the opportunity of suffrage had 
been conferred upon women. The plan 
worked well. There had never been such 
good order at the polls, and righteousness 
triumphed. 

To those who find a formidable objec- 
tion to woman suffrage in the fact that 
the statutes of the State must be changed 
when women use the ballot, we commend 
the following suggestion: ‘‘Life has a way 
of outgrowing law in this world of ours; 
and when it does, law must fit itself to 
life. If the pot won’t hold the young 
growing tree, so much the worse for the 
pot; we will back the tree every time.” 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Heten Gov pn, it is reported, has 
been asked to act as arbitrator in the 
strike of the New York tailors who sup- 
ply women with tailor-made gowns. 

Mrs. Franc Siocum has been elected 
truant officer in Danville, Ill., at a salary 
of $40 per month. It is the first time a 
woman has been selected for that office 
in Danville. 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, the winsome and 
winning golfer, has won the woman’s golf 
championship of the United States for the 
third consecutive year. She is only 
eighteen, but plays better than most men. 

Mrs. WILLIAM P. Frye, whose dis- 
tinguished husband is a member of the 
Peace Commission, is writing some inter- 
esting letters from Paris to the Lewiston 
(Me.) Journal. 

Miss LAuRA WILLIAMs, of Chicago, is 
on her way across the Atlantic with her 
mother and brother, on the steamship 
Campania, to be married in London to 
Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, military gov- 
ernor of the Philippines. 


Miss LuLu MACKEY, court stenogra- 
pher of Trumbull County, O., was last 
week admitted to the practice of law in 
in the State of Ohio. Miss Mackey is 
self educated. She is a member of the 
Political Equality Club of Warren, O. 

Mrs. AMANDA PURCELL, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., is said to, be the only 
woman who hired a substitute to fight in 
the Civil War. At that time she was a 
widow, and her sons were too small to 
fight, but she believed she should send 
some one, and so she ‘paid $800 to her 
nephew to go. 

Miss LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE writes: 
“IT have just come home from a six 
months’ absence in Europe. I have spent 
one evening in looking over the numbers 
of the Woman’s JouRNAL which have 
come during my absence. I found them 
especially interesting. The letters about 
the war ae so good, giving a better ex- 
position of the different sides of the ques- 
tion than almost anything I have seen.” 

CountEss ToLsTo! is an efficient help 
to her husband io business matters. Tol- 
stoi, it is said, leaves all practical matters 
relating to his publications to her. She 
supervises the printing, attends to the 
correspondence, and reads the proofs. 
She has brought out two complete edi- 
tions of his works, one in a sumptuous 
form, the other a cheap edition. Their 
text is identical, but the edition de luze 
has a number of portraits of the author, 
some of which cannot be obtained else- 
where. 

Mrs, JuLIa Warp Howe, although in 
her eightieth year, is still full of mental 
vigor. She lectured in Philadelphia Oct. 
20, will lecture in Wilmington, Del., to- 
day, and in Plainfield, N. J., Oct. 24. On 
Oct, 27, she will attend the meeting of the 
New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at Elizabeth, as a guest of honor. Mrs. 
Howe’s daughter, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, is one of the vice-presidents of the 
New Jersey Federation. On Nov. 2, Mrs. 
Howe will preside at the annual meeting 
of the A. A. W., or Woman’s Congress, in 
Boston. 

QuEEN Louise of Denmark, who has 
just died, was the muther-in-law of half 
the monarchs in Europe. The London 
Truth says of her: ‘‘She is mentioned as 
a successful matchmaker, but she had no 
wish for her children to make purely in- 
terested marriages, and she gave a most 
unequivocal refusal to the late King of 
the Netherlands, in 1878, when he pro- 
posed for Princess Thyra. King William 
was a splendid match, but his character 
and manner of life were not of a nature to 
recommend him to the austere court of 
Copenhagen.” 

“ELizA CALVERT HALL,” whose stories 
of Kentucky life have won deserved 
praise, is the pen name of Mrs, Lida Cal- 
vert Ob nchain, of Bowling Green, Ky. 
Her full name is Eliza Caroline Calvert 
Obenchain, but she has always been 
called ‘‘Lida.””’ She was named for her 
grandmother, who was a Hall of North 
Carolina. When she began to write, she 
made up her pen name by using one of 
her given names, her surname, and her 
grandmother’s surname. Her first poems 
appeared over this name in the old Scrib- 
ner’s, when Dr. J. G. Holland edited it. 
Her reputation as a writer is growing 
steadily. Her story, ‘Sally Ann’s Ex- 
perience,” copied in last week’s WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, is being read by elocutionists 
with much effect. 
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THE BOSTON ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


BY REV. FREDERICK W. HAMILTON. 
About twenty years ago a number of 
philanthropic men and women in Boston 
became impressed with the need of organ- 
izing the charities of that most charitable 
city, and of introducing the newest and 
best methods of work with and for the 
poor of the city. In those days organized 
charity was not generally understood or 
appreciated, and these bold pioneers 
found themselves confronted not only 
with the great task of covering a whole 
community, and coérdinating its numer- 
ous charities, but with the still greater 
task of educating the public up to their 
own new point of view. That their cour- 
age was not greater than their willingness 
to labor, and their capacity to win success, 
has been abundantly proved by the result. 
The aims of the society cannot be bet- 
ter expressed than in the following ex- 
tract from the By-Laws: 

1. To secure the concurrent and har- 
monious action of the different charities 
in Boston, in order: 

2. To raise the needy above the need of 
relief, prevent begging and imposition, 
and diminish pauperism; 

3. To encourage thrift, self-dependence, 
and industry through friendly intercourse, 
advice, and sympathy, and to aid the poor 
to help themselves; 

4. To prevent children from growing 
ie T) aid in the diffusion of knowledge 
on subjects connected with the relief of 
the poor. 

And to accomplish these objects, it is 
designed: 

1. To provide that the case of every 
applicant for relief shall be thoroughly 
investigated; 

2. To provide a means of confidential 
exchange of information between the 
overseers of the poor, charitable societies 
and agencies, and benevolent individuals; 

$3. To obtain for every applicant em- 
ployment if possible; if not, to obtain, so 
far as necessary, suitable assistance from 
charitable agencies, benevolent individ- 
uals, or public authorities; 

4. To make all relief, either by alms or 
charitable work, conditional upon good 
conduct and progress; 

5. To send to each poor family, under 
the advice of a district conference, a 
friendly visitor; 

6. To hold public meetings and print 
papers for distribution. 

An examination of these objects shows 
that there are certain great principles 
lying back of all the details of Associated 
Charities work. It is believed that a very 
large proportion of the pauperism in any 
ordinary community is either curable or 
preventable. Indiscriminate almsgiving, 
however, causes much more pauperism 
than it relieves. Relief, sometimes at 
regular intervals for a long while, and 
sometimes in large quantities at once, is 
often needed, but it should always be 
given intelligently, and with some definite 
ultimate purpose, in view. Every case of 
poverty should be treated onits own merits 
by somebody personally interested in the 
welfare of the sufferer, and this treatment 
should take the form of help, and encour- 
agement towards self-help. This is done 
by organizing the family resources, de- 
veloping all the possibilities of self-sup- 
port, giving friendly advice and encourage- 
ment, trying to correct bad habits, and, 
when needed, procuring relief. That is 
to say, an effort is made to find out the 
special need or weakness of every case, 
and to work for the correction of it. 

In order that all this may be worked 
out in practice, every case referred is first 
of all investigated by a trained worker, 
usually one of the society’s paid agents. 
This investigation is intended to be very 
thorough, but it is always conducted in a 
kindly and sympathetic way, and is no 
more to be considered impertinent than 
the questions a physician asks a new 
patient. Asa matter of fact, it is never 
resented except by persons who have a 
decided interest in concealing the facts 
about themselves. The information ob- 
tained is carefully recorded, and any 
further facts bearing on the case are 
added to the record, so that there shall 
always be a complete history of every case 
treated in the possession of the Society. 
These records are carefully guarded, and 
are accessible only to the very few people 
who have a clear right to see them. 

In order that any case may be handled 
intelligently, it is manifestly necessary 
that those who have charge of it should 
know what other agencies are doing for 
it, and should keep in touch with all 
available sources of aid. The Associated 
Charities, therefore, attempts to secure 
active codperation with all sources of 
relief, public and private, including 
churches, individuals, and even the fami- 
lies and friends of the poor. This co- 
operation consists of mutual reports as to 
specific things done, mutual requests for 
special services, cudrdination of the efforts 
of several different agencies, and that 
general harmonious and intelligent work- 
ing together which secures the best re- 
sults with the least outlay of money and 
force. A very good degree of codperation 


has been secured with the public offices, 
and with most of the private organiza- 
tions. Anincreasing coéperation is being 
secured with the churches, but there is 
still room for improvement in that direc- 
tion. The society understands that there 
are church charities which are as private 
as one’s family affairs. But if the ministers 
and charity committees would be more 
careful to inquire and report concerning 
the many comparatively unknown cases 
which come to them, much better work 
would be done all aiound. 

After the work of investigation has been 
done, the aim is to find some person who 
shall act as,a friendly visitor for each case. 
This person is not a dispenser of alms. 
He, or she, is a friend who enters the fam- 
ily and counsels with it concerning needs, 
and ways and means, just as he would 
with any family, in his own walk in life, 
with which he was intimate. He does 
every friendly and helpful thing he can 
think of or see the need for, and does not 
cease his labors until the family needs 
them no longer, and he never ceases his 
friendship. It is this work, giving the 
unfortunate the most needed gift—‘not 
alms, but a friend,’’—and bringing the 
personal touch of wealth, culture, and op- 
portunity to bear, in brotherly fashion, 
directly upon those who lack these things, 
which is the especial method of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. This aim is not always 
fully realized, because the number of vis- 
itors is never fully adequate to the work, 
but in no other way is there failure. The 
Boston Associated Charities is recognized 
all over the country as having the best 
developed and most thoroughly worked 
system of friendly visiting in the United 
States. 

In many other ways, also, the Boston 
Society is recognized as a model. Its em- 
ployees are so thoroughly trained that 
they are in constant demand to fill the 
most important positions in charity work 
all over the country. The organization of 
the work is the most complete that the 
best executive ability and years of experi- 
ence can devise. 

The heart of the work is in the central 
office in the Charity Building on Chardon 
Street. There Miss Zilpha D. Smith, the 
general secretary, a woman known and 
honored wherever organized charity is 
known, has her office as executive officer 
of the Society. The Board of Directors 
and its sub-committees meet there, the 
records of all the cases are filed there, and 
the enormous general business of the So- 
ciety of every sort is centred there. The 
city is divided into 16 districts, and an- 
other is to be created by revision of boun- 
daries in a few weeks. In each of these 
districts is a conference with an office. A 
conference consists of an agent, who is a 
thoroughly trained and salaried official, 
and the visitors who are interested in the 
work in that district. The conference is 
organized with a chairman, an executive 
committee, secretaries, and other officers, 
and meets for the discussion of the more 
difficult cases which are brought to it by 
the agents, or referred by the visitors for 
advice. The visitors thus get the advan- 
tage of each other’s experience and know!l- 
edge of the work, and the cases get the 
benefit of the combined wisdom of the 
conference. Routine work and cases of 
less difficulty are handled by sub-commit- 
tees sitting nearly every day. 

A few statistics, gathered from the last 
annual report, will show the extent of the 
work. 


Volunteer visitors at work within the 
year, 979. 

Families dealt with by the conference 
within the year, 4,983 

Of these, there were new to the confer- 
ence, 2,317. 

Registered in the Central Office within 
the year, 9,284. 

Reports sent from the Central Office to 
conferences and to other parties, 15,183. 

Reports sent to the Central Office by 
conferences and by other parties, 40,202. 

Total expenses for the year,about $19.000. 

The two great needs of the Society are 
visitors and money. These needs are not 
felt because there has been a positive fail- 
ure in the supply of either, but because 
the increase in the work is outrunning the 
means to meet it. This increase comes 
partly from the growth of the population, 
and partly from an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Society. People 
are coming to trust it constantly more and 
more, and so are referring to it a con- 
stantly larger proportion of the poverty 
and distress of the community. They 
have gone far enough to realize that the 
Associated Charities can and does care for 
cases reported to it, but not quite far 
enough to understand that such care costs 
money, and, therefore, they send more 
cases than dollars. If every person who 
makes a practice of referring applicants 
for aid to the Associated Charities, would 
send an annual subscription to the general 
office, it would help matters amazingly. 

Every conference in the Society could 
use more visitors. From what has been 
said of the work, it can be seen that an 
almost indefinite number could be em- 





ployed, if the societies were to realize its 





aims, without burdening the visitors with 
care of many families. As it is, the faith- 
ful ones, who are doing the work, are 
much overburdened, and cases which 
might profitably be visited are cared for 
as well as may be without a visitor. As- 
sociated Charities work knows no division 
lines of color, nationality, or religion. It 
aims to be as broad as humanity in its ef- 
forts to supply humanity’s needs. And 
the Boston Associated Charities pleads 
earnestly for the sympathy, financial sup- 
port, and personal coéperation of every 
person who sees these needs, and feels 
moved to any effort to relieve them. 





“STATE REGULATION” ABROAD. 

The October Philanthropist is a number 
of unusual interest. It devotes much 
space to an account of the recent annual 
Congress in London of the International 
Federation for the Abolition of the State 
Regulation of Vice, and brings out some 
valuable points not mentioned in any other 
report. The evil European system of 
licensing houses of ill fame, and making 
the inmates chattels of the government 
and practically slaves, is falling more and 
more into discredit even in Europe, while 
some misguided doctors are trying to in- 
troduce it in America. 

At the Congress, Dr. Drysdale, a dis- 
tinguished specialist, said that the mala- 
dies resulting from vice were a great evil 
and ought to be got rid of, but that add- 
ing to the subjection of an already sub- 
ject sex was not the way to get rid of 
them. He said that women should aim at 
securing the parliamentary vote, and 
then no more Contagious Diseases Acts 
would be heard of. 

The Continental Secretary of the Fed- 
eration, M. Minod, said in his report: 

On the Continent confidence in the 
regulation system is diminishing day by 
day. For a long time it was held (a disas- 
trous dogma imposed on Europe by Na- 
poleon I.) that it was necessary to regulate 
this social vice; but now the confidence 
which the system inspired is vivlently 
shaken, and the cohesion of its defenders 
is becoming constantly relaxed. We are 
witnessing a slow but sure disintegration 
of the whole edifice. This is especially so 
in France, the Alma Mater of the system, 
where everything was, at one time, sacri- 
ficed to supposed hygienic exigencies. 
The numerous delegates from that country 
around us can speak better of this than 
myself. Unanimity no longer exists 
among doctors (M. Minod here quoted 
the remarkable change of views of Dr. 
Mauriac, of Paris, and Dr. Augageneur, 
of Lyons). Recently the French Academy 
of Medicine has received a memoir from 
Dr. Laborde and Professor Stuart, whose 
conclusions are for the suppression of the 
Police des Meurs. And beyond the world 
of science we have quite recently heard 
of the Mayor of the town of Salins in the 
Jura, who has, by public decree, con- 
demned the principle and abolished the 
practice of regulation in his own Com- 
mune. Proofs of the strong movement of 
opinion in other countries might be 
quoted, but other delegates will speak on 
those points. 

Aaron M. Powell, of New York, said his 
heart had been gladdened in this Congress 
as in no previous ones to the same de- 
gree, by the presence and coéperation of 
women from the Continent, who had 
added so much to the proceedings. He 
recalled the first great Congress held in 
Geneva in 1877, when Eliza Wigham, Mrs. 
Butler, and Julia Ward Howe spoke for 
the first time that women’s voices had 
been heard in that city; and it might now 
seem like a dream as they gazed on the 
enormous progress made since that time. 
It was a mark of progress that this move- 
ment, which involved so much for hu- 
manity, should be so markedly carried on 
by men and women working together as 
God’s children. 

Prof. James Stuart said: 

Let me say how struck I was yesterday, 
and how struck every one in the meetings 
must have been, with the great develop- 
ment throughout the Continent of Europe 


-of the movement of women in our cause. 


Germany, Austria, Denmark, France, were 
represeuted on this platform by women 
of great ability, of extreme devotion, of 
great power in comprehending our cause, 
in acting upon the public, and in influenc- 
ing elections. In all these countries we see 
these women busy at work as we have 
never seen them before. We thank God 
for that manifestation, and we extend to 
these women our warmest welcome and 
heartiest support. 

There was another thing which must 
have struck many of you: that we, in this 
cause, are surrounded not only by a cloud 
of witnesses in the shape of women who 
are active, able, energetic, determined, 
but we are surrounded by many young 
men, all full of our cause, and well ac- 
quainted with it, and all not only deter- 
mined to fight but able to fight. We 
have the future with us! And we who 
are either grown old or are growing old 
in this Federation work, know that we 
are buttressed up and protected for the 
next forty years. 


Mrs. Butler, worn with the unusual de- 
mands upon her strength the past year, 
aid with preparations for the Congress, 
was for a time quite prostrate, but rallied, 
and was able to attend all its sessions 
and greatly promote its usefulness. She 
has since been very unwell, and is now ill 





and suffering much at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. 


The Philanthropist says: 


It was most touching to note through- 
out the Congress the marked evidence of 
affection and reverence for her on the 
part of the delegates, especially the young 
men from the Continent, who seemed, in a 
sense, as her children. At the close of 
the great public meeting held in the his- 
toric Exeter Hall, under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ National Association, at which 
she occupied the chair, the duties of the 
presiding officer being discharged for her 
by Professor Stuart, M. P., a vote of 
thanks was proposed for her and given by 
rising, the great audience and all on the 
platform remaining standing in profound 
silence while, in response, with feeble 
voice, but most impressively, she said: “1 
cannot make a speech now in Exeter Hall; 
I am too old. I will only say one thing: 
inthe name and in the strength of our 
God, I promise and vow to the people of 
England to be faithful unto death in this 
mission to which God has called me, for 
the preservation of their dearest liberties 
and of their holiest aspirations. I thank 

ou, dear friends.’ The picture was one 
ong *. be remembered by those privileged 
to see it. 





HOW SHE EARNED A LIVING. 


A writer in the Lowell (Mass.) Daily 
Mail gives what purports to be the actual 
experience of a housekeeper to whom the 
necessity of earning a living came unex- 
pectedly. This is the story: 


Mrs. Todd sat by the south window in 
her kitchen, slowly wiping the tears from 
her eyes. It was ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon. The room was so tidy and pleas- 
ant, the stove so black and shining, the 
copper boiler so bright, that even Tim, 
the black and white cat who had slipped 
in as Mr. Todd went out, sat on the floor 
where the sunlight fell, and purred loudly 
with content. It was a room with an air 
of good housekeeping, from the shining 
water dipper that hung over the sink to 
the spotless roller towel on the wall. 

On the table stood a large pan of fresh 
doughnuts, ideal specimens of their kind. 
They were long and twisted, crisp, but 
not from shortening, golden brown in 
color, and so well fried that not a taint of 
grease lingered about them. A few on the 
top had been rolled in powdered sugar, 
for that was the way Richard, the son, 
liked them. They registered visibly the 
hand of a master workman. Nothing but 
fragrant coffee and a well broiled steak 
would appear on the table in their good 
company. Tim eyed the pan with looks 
of approval, for he knew that his turn 
would come by and by. 

But why was Mrs. Todd crying? 

Mr. Todd had come back from his work 
to tell her that the manufactory had de- 
cided to close for the rest of the season, 
and that he and Richard, with forty 
others, had been given notice that there 
was nothing more for them to do until 
the works could reopen, possibly in the 
fall, although that was uncertain. 

They had just moved into a new house. 
“If I could only pay the rent and buy our 
food, we could get along,” he had said, 
but Richard’s sickness, the year before, 
had left nothing on hand for this. 

So Mrs. Todd rocked and cried, and 
said over and over to herself, “If I could 
only do ouetnns to help, but I can’t do 
anything but cook, and who would want 
my work in a great city like this?’ and 
then her eyes lingered on that pan of 
doughnuts, 

Now, as this is a record of the way one 
woman made money enough actually to 
support the household for six months, 
with her own hands, and in her own 
kitchen, we cannot give way to imaginary 
devices, but must keep to facts. 

In the afternoon of that day, Mrs. Todd 
left her house, carrying a covered basket. 
She went to a grocer, a friendly neighbor, 
whose store was on the corner, and asked 
him if he could make some arrangement, 
satisfactory to himself, by which she could 
be given the chance to place a few dozen 
doughnuts in his window for sale. Then, 
lifting the cover of her basket, she said, 
“Just try one, Mr. Smith.” 

Great issues often depend on trifles, 
Mr. Smith hadn’t been home to dinner, 
and the tempting odor of a well-fried cake 
was enticing. He took one. 

“Best doughnuts I ever ate, Mrs. Todd. 
No harm in trying ’em for you. Let us 
see how it will work for this afternoon. I 
saw your husband this morning. Too bad 
for him, and Richard, too.” 

Into the window went a basket, with a 
placard, which Mrs. Todd had already 
printed with black ink, in large letters, 
“Extra home-made doughnuts. Try 
them.” 

There was a children’s picnic that day 
from a Congregational church, and the 
superintendent of the Sunday school was 
hurrying to take an electric car in time, at 
least, for the supper in the grove, when 
his eye lighted on that basket. He halted, 
and went into the store. 

“Recommend these doughnuts, Mr. 
Smith?” 

“Best I ever tasted; better try one.” 

“Put them all up fur me, then. I don’t 
want to go out empty-handed.” 

Perhaps this may have been a good ad- 
vertisement for Mrs. Todd, and so she 
was fortunate, but from that day the de. 
mand for her doughnuts was steady. It 
was surprising that such a quantity could 
be sold with bakers’ shops near by, but a 
choice quality of food rarely fails of a 
market. 

The next opportunity for Mrs. Todd 
came in the way of lunches for picnics. 
She had acquired a neighborhood reputa 
tion for good cooking, and it occurred to 
a party of young people, who were off for 
a day, to invite her to fill their baskets, as 
well as she could afford, for twenty-five 





cents apiece. ‘This she did to their entire 
satisfaction, and afierwards she had 
regular calls, through the summer, for 
similar supplies. 

Then she began to make cake. 

A good cake-maker who never fails in 
her line is not as common as many per- 
sons imagine. Mrs. Todd could bring out 
from the oven a loaf of sponge cake fit for 
a royal banquet. It was superb in text- 
ure, light and spongy, without being 
dry, and broke into pieces in a clinging 
fashion, rich, yet delicate, a combination 
difficult to produce. This she also fur- 
nished regularly to Mr. Smith, the grocer, 
We used to say that he could sell faster 
than she could bake. 

Then she decided to originate a receipt 
of herown. It did not differ so much in 
the amount of materials as in the faculty 
of putting them together, and the cer- 
tainty of a right baking. Into this one 
kind of cake she final y threw all her skill, 
and gave up the doughnuts. It has be- 
come known as Mrs. Todd’s cake, and 
finds a ready sale. 

Now for the sum of her success, At 
the end of the season, say five months, 
she had paid their rent, and bought all 
the food for the family. She had hired 
no extra help. Neither husband nor son 
obtained any work through the summer 
and fall. She was so happy in her at- 
tempt that they both took courage and 
waited for better times as contentedly as 
they could. They lightened her cares in 
various ways, but she never attempted to 
teach either of them to cook. She urged 
them to go to the public library and read 
in their leisure time. ‘You'll work all 
the better by and by,”’ she said. 

When winter came both Mr. Todd and 
Richard found steady employment with 
good pay. Mrs. Todd still makes and 
sells her cake, laying up the money for 
another dark day. For one week in the 
month she receives fifteen dollars, for two 
other weeks from five to eight dollars. 
She is satisfied to earn this sum, and at- 
tempts nothing else. She lives in Boston, 
and so has had to contend with the obsta- 
cles and drawbacks that such a large city 
furnishes, but she has proved again, what 
has been proved many times before, that 
a good cook can earn money in her own 
kitchen. 

There are women in Lowell who are 
eager to increase the family exchequer. 
How it can be accomplished is to them a 
vital question. Whatever one can do 
better than most people is what is needed 
to be done. Fortunate is the woman who 
succeeds in making a living by it. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The following lively account of an ad- 
vance step just taken by the Congrega- 
tionalists is given in the N. Y. Inde- 
pendent: 


Every year our missionary societies try 
to take and ought to take, a step forward 
in their direct missionary work. This 
purpose was what occupied almost the en- 
tire time and thought of the supporters of 
the American Board, at their successful 
meeting in Grand Rapids, Mich., last 
week; and yet another thing accomplished 
at that meeting will give it distinction in 
the history of that oldest of our mission- 
ary societies. A woman was elected a 
anes of the board of corporate mem- 

ers. 

The women’s auxiliaries connected with 
our missionary societies are now almost 
their main support. Their contributions 
increase from year to year. Their work is 
admirably systematized, much better than 
the general collections under the charge 
of.men. The Woman's Boards, connected 
with the American Board, now contribute 
very nearly one-half of all that comes from 
churches and individuals. And yet the 
women have not the least voice as to the 
expenditure of their money. It has been 
a case of taxation without representation. 
To be sure, work has been assigned to 
them,—the support of schools and mis- 
sionaries; but they have had no voice 
as to what schools shall be established, 
or what missionaries sent, or what 
appropriations shall be made from their 
money. All this was settled by the men 
who constitute the Board of 250 corporate 
members, working through their Pruden- 
tial Committee. Indeed, the women, un- 
der the shadow of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, were quite frightened when their 
Western sisters suggested that they ought 
to have some voice and vote, and they ac- 
tually feared that, if they should be given 
a vote, their work and organization would 
be all swallowed up. How this was to fol- 
low, we could never understand; but we 
believe that some man whispered it to 
them, and they sent out a set of shivering 
questions to their local secretaries, asking 
their advice in such a way as to suggest 
that there was a ravening lion about, some- 
where. But the women out of Boston 
were not quite so easily affrighted, and 
kept up their agitation. At the annual 
meeting, last year, a committee reported 
that there was nothing in the constitution 
of the Board to prevent the election of 
women as corporate members; but they 
declined to pass a judgment on the wis- 
dom of the proposition. It was again re- 
ferred to a committee to confer with the 
women’s organizations, but that commit- 
tee had not done its duty, and made no 
report, 

So the Minnesota women and men took 
the matter in hand. The Minnesota Gen- 
eral Association boldly nominated a wo- 
man as corporate member. This was in 
accordance with the present method of 
seeking nominations. Miss Margaret J. 
Evans is the most active worker for for- 
eign missions in Minnesota, and as 3 
teacher in Carlton College, Northfield, has 
gu:ded a number of young people to for- 
eign mission work. No better nomination 
could be made, and the only objection the 
Corporate Board could make against elect- 
ing her was her sex. The matter was 
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talked over in committee, and then the 
committee on nominations enlarged, and 
at last the committee unanimously pre- 
sented her name, with others, for elec- 
tion. Not a word was said, publicly, 
against her candidacy, although some 
were opposed, and she was elected with 
the rest, and only three quavering votes 
against her. 

This was a victory for justice. It set- 
tles the principle. A competent woman 
has the same right to advise and vote as a 
competent man. We hope there will be 
a good many such nominations and elec- 
tions in the future. Some say that if 
women are elected as corporate members, 
they will be elected next as members of 
the Prudential Committee. Why not? We 
have long thought they ought to be. If 
women are fit to go as missionaries, and 
if their money is wanted and used, then 
let them also vote what women shall be 
sent as missionaries, and what shall be 
done with the money. They will have a 
better chance, then, to stir up the men, 
and we may hear less of the sort of men 
who say: “I used to give a hundred dol- 
lars for missions; now [ give fifty dollars 
to my wife for her Woman’s Board.” 





THE NEW WOMAN. 


The N. Y. Church Union says: 

We wonder whether there is any danger, 
in all this finer, better way of untram- 
melled liberty which the modern age gives 
to woman, of her losing ground in those 
things wherein she had become greatly 
man’s superior. If the new woman should 
happen to mean a coarser woman, or a 
outer woman, or a rougher woman, it 
would require a vast deal of gain in other 
lines for the loss to be restored. Indeed, 
it never could be restored. 

We believe in the spirit of the age which 
is taking girls out of leading-strings; we 
believe in the right of woman to exactly 
as much self-control and self-guidance as 
is wise or good for man. We have not 
the slightest fear of the doing man’s work, 
or the playing man’s games, unsexing a 
woman. Indeed, we think that the 
average girl is better able to take care of 
herself, and keep herself straight, than 
the average boy. But, above all things, 
we desire that in those special and gen- 
tler gifts in which woman has been su- 
preme, she shall still continue strong, 
and that she may be instrumental in fash- 
ioning a new man in such directions. By 
taking up so many of the labors and the 
pleasures in which men have, until now, 
almost exclusively engaged, woman doves 
not give up her mission any more than she 
robs man of his mission. She simply 
brings the powers in which she has had 
finer development into touch with those 
powers in which men have had stronger 
growth. This should be good for both. 
Its whole purpose and blessing would be 
defeated if it were necessary to let go of 
womanly traits to do these things. For- 
tunately, itis not necessary. As womanly 
women ride the bicycle as ever rode in 
chaises; 2s womanly women handle the 
doctor’s scalpel as ever nursed a baby. 
That is what must continue to be. Let 
woman enter the new fields, but let her 
not leave the old virtues and powers 
behind her. 


CLARA BARTON AS A TEACHER. 

When Clara Barton taught school in 
New Jersey, at least one son of that State, 
later to be enrolled with the “Boys in 
Blue,” was convinced of that quality of 
mercy for which she afterwards became 
known as the ‘‘Angel of the Battle Field.” 

Hart W. Bodine, who was a member of 
Company A, 6th New Jersey Volunteers, 
in the Civil War, cherishes some pleasant 
memories of the famous “mother of the 
Red Cross,” and that is why his daughter 
bears the name of Clara Barton Bodine. 

“There were some formidable-looking 
fellows among the pupils who greeted 
Clara Barton, upon her advent as a teacher 
at the hamlet of Cedarville in 1851,” says 
Mr. Bodine. ‘The school-house was a 
crude affair in those days. Against the 
sides and rear of the room were the rough- 
ly built desks, fenced in by benches made 
of heavy slabs, which were among the ob- 
stacles that the boys and girls were obliged 
to surmount in the performance of their 
daily tasks. In the centre stood a large 
tin plate stove, partly surrounded by seats 
for the smaller children. In front of the 
window was the teacher's desk, and there 
was just room enough by the door for a 
water pail. Both the wit and patience of 
Clara Barton’s predecessors had been ex- 
hausted by the unruly spirits that inbab- 
ited this place, chief of whom was myself, 
who led the boys, and who determined to 
make the place so uncomfortable that 
every teacher would find it pleasanter to 
resign than to remain.” 

“At the first sign of danger, the gentle 
young woman went to the defiant boy,” 
said Hart Bodine’s mother, in telling the 
story, ‘and pleasantly asked him to assist 
her in carrying out the whips. The for- 
mer teacher evidently had firm faith in 
Solomon’s precept, and had freely used 
the rod, keeping it, when in a state of in- 
activity, resting on nails behind the desk. 
Not fully understanding her meaning, 
Hart shambled up, alert for her ‘dodge,’ 
as he thought. But when she had him 
carry them all out of doors and break them 
in small bits, and tenderly took him by 
the hand, assuring him she would never 
need them, for he was one of her big boys, 
and she could depend on him to help to 








keep order in the school, he was simply 
overwhelmed, and the soldier is not 
ashamed to confess he ‘cried like a calf.’ 

“From that time on, Hart was a model 
of obedience in the schoolroom, and so 
great was the gratitude of Clara Barton 
that all the changes and scenes of the 
next ten years were not sufficient to efface 
it. 

“In the midst of her work of mercy 
among the soldiers in Virginia she learned 
of Bodine’s presence in the army, and 
ordered an ambulance to take her to 
Brandy’s Station, where his regiment was 
encamped, and where she took a bundle 
of clothing, cakes, and jellies for her for- 
mer pupil. A few years afterward, when 
my boy’s domestic life was blessed by the 
advent of a little girl, the father’s pride 
could only find expression by giving her 
the name ‘Clara Barton.’ 

“To all who remember Clara Barton as 
a teacher at Cedarville her success is still 
a tale of wonder. Perfect discipline reigned 
throughout her term of service, and her 
influence over her pupils has sometimes 
been attributed to her great knowledge of 
human nature. So well was her ability 
known that 60 young people were at one 
time sheltered in the small schoolhouse, 
under her care.” 

A mile from Cedarville stands the Bo- 
dine homestead, to which Clara Barton 
brought so much brightness as a teacher 
and friend. Here, at the advanced age of 
90 years, lives Mrs. Sarah Bodine, who 
came to this spot 68 years ago as a bride, 
and who enjoys the privilege of being 
everybody's aunt. She often talks of the 
frequent visits of the good woman whose 
kindness and influence were so happily 
exerted upon her son Hart. The garden 
in front of this quaint dwelling contains 
some lilies that have been there for nearly 
70 years, and the favorite flowers of the 
olden time are still blooming at that door, 
and sweet as the fragrance of them all 
rise the memories of Clara Barton. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


DorotHy Deane. A Children’s Story, 
By Ellen Olney Kirke. With Illustra- 
tions. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. Price, $1.25. 


The true test of a child’s book is its 
effect on the children themselves. Does 
it interest them? Do they understand it? 
Do they like to read it, or to hear it read? 
Judged by this standard, we think the 
book will be approved. It is full of little 
amusing incidents. It describes a child’s 
joys and sorrows, hopes and fears and 
wishes. Dorothy’s Christmas gifts, her 
neighbors, her home, her coasting amid 
the snowdrifts by moonlight, story- 
telling, going after wild flowers, keeping 
chickens, a picnic, unexpected guests, the 
stew of mushrooms that were not mush- 
rooms but poisonous toadstools, little 
cvlonial dames in the attic, expected 
guests, a nipping frost, a parting and 
divided ways—surely there is enough of 
incident to keep the little people absorbed 
in the story. The illustrations, too, are 
appropriate and attractive. Happy is the 
child who gets this merry, lively, sympa- 
thetic little book for a Christmas present. 
And the grown folks, becoming children 
once more, will like it too. H. B. B. 


Tue Puritans. By Arlo Bates. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1898. Price, $1.50. 


This is a brilliant, lively, superficial 
story, treating the gravest themes in a 
cynical spirit; coarse at times, and again 
sentimental. The author describes Bus- 
ton society as a physical and spiritual 
dissipation tempered by an ethical strain 
inherited from Puritan ancestry largely 
outgrown. The story is of two young 
men, studying for High Church priest- 
hood in the Clergy House of St. Mark, 
suddenly ejected by a fire and thus 
brought into contact with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil in the shape of 
beautiful ladies, speculative scepticisms, 
visionary theories, and clerical ambitions. 
The recent contest for the episcopacy be- 
tween high-church and broad-church in 
the candidacy of Father Hall and Phil- 
lips Brooks is travestied in the narra- 
tive of a struggle between the partisans 
of Father Frontford and Mr. Strathmore, 
which we fear will draw upon the unlucky 
author the indignation of both parties 
who are alike caricatured. The weak point 
in the book is the author’s low conception 
of women, which conceals from him the 
earnestness and gravity of life. But the 
story is not without merit. It is neither 
dull nor commonplace, and has in it an 
element of picturesqueness which con- 
ceals its essential vulgarity. Its evident 
attempt to portray leading society women 
will pique curiosity, and very likely may 
secure for the story an evanescent popu- 
larity. H. B .B. 





Mrs. U. S. Grant isin good health and 
spirits, but is still suffering with impaired 
sight, and this interferes with the work 
she planned a year ago—her memoirs for 
her children and grandchildren. Her li- 
brary is an ideal place of the kind. It is 
bright and cheery. The windows face 
south. The furnishings are all of ebony. 
The cases of books that surround the walls 
are black, and so is, too, the table in the 
centre. With all these dark woods the 
rugs and hangings are red. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of Testi- 
monials. Address 

F. J. Cuensey & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A TRUE FAIRY TALE. 


Do you know of the house 
Where ginger-snaps grow? 

Where tarts for us children 
March outin a row? 

Where wishing is having, 
Where,—isn’t it grand! 

Just up in the garret 
Is real Fairy-land? 

Where youngsters can caper 
And romp and halloo, 

For they always do right, 
Whatever they do? 

You don’t know the house? 
Then, oh, deary me, 

I’m sorry for you! 
Why, it’s Grandma’s, you see. 


AN AWAKENED AMBITION. 





The name of the girl with the awakened 
ambition was Mollie Meadows. Mollie 
was plainand awkward. She was not a 
brilliant scholar, but she studied her les- 
sons ina way that caused her recitations 
to be perfect, and she could wash a regi- 
ment of dishes with an air that made the 
neighbors call her smart. The fifteen 
uneventful years of her life had been 
lived in a white New England farmhouse. 
She had never dreamed of being mentally 
higher than the women she had always 
known. They were good, honest people, 
but their thoughts were limited to house- 
keeping and each other’s private affairs. 

Mollie’s school teachers had been 
women whose education consisted of a 
thorough knowledge of arithmetic and an 
inferior knowledge of all other common 
studies. So, when there came to the 
district school house a young woman who 
could really explain grammar, Mollie was 
surprised and piqued, for she had been 
proud of her own knowledge of language, 
and had de igtted to puzzle her teachers. 
Miss Adams not only taught grammar, 
but she taught drawing, natural history, 
and physiology in such a way as made 
them interesting. 

“Miss Adams doesn’t care whether Mrs. 
Smith paid five or ten cents a yard for her 
last print dress. If she were housekeep- 
ing she wouldn’tcare whether the frost- 
ing on the custard pie, whea the minister 
took tea with her, was thicker than that 
on Mrs. Smith’s pie, provided it was 
good, She liveson a farm, but she’s dif- 
ferent from the others; she’s nicer, too. 
It’s because she went to that academy, 
and I wish I could go there and learn 
things,’’ said Mollie to her brother Tom 
one day. ‘And I will,” she added em- 
phatically. 

“Sis has said it, and she'll do it!” said 
Tom to his mother that evening. 

“I don’t see how,’’ was the laconic re- 
sponse. 

Inspired by her ambition, Mollie studied 
hard the remainder of the year, and at 
the annual examination, readily answered 
questions in Latin, geometry and rhetoric, 
a thing hitherto unknown in Sleepyville. 

One day in March she came from the 
village and astonished her mother by 
announcing, “I’m engaged to teach the 
spring term of school in Beel’s district.” 

‘‘Mollie Meadows, you don’t mean it! 
You’re only sixteen, and that school’s 


sons,’”’ recited Mollie to Tom a little 
later. 

It was the last week in August. Mollie 
had just said good-bye to her little 
charges, who were to leave the following 
day for their city home. That duty done, 
she went home, seated herself ina rock- 
ing chair, acd triumphantly waved a $5 
bill. ‘There ’tis, Tom,” she said. 

“You're as good as there now, Sis,”’ he 
answered. 

“Mollie, here’s a letter I want you to 
read,” called Mrs. Meadows from the 
kitchen. 

The girl went forth and took the letter 
from her mother’s hands. ‘The post- 
mark is Y——. It must be from Lenora,” 
she mused. 

Cousin Lenora lived in a fine city resi- 
dence, and, as Tom expressed it, ‘‘never 
lost any sleep over her poor relations.’ 
Unfolding the sheets, Mollie read: 

“y——, N. Y., Auge. 6, 1893. 

Dear Uncle and Aunt:* I have learned 
indirectly of Mollie’s intentions. Am glad 
one in the family wants to know some- 
thing. If she will go to Greenwood Semi- 
nary for a year I will pay her expenses. 
Let me know her decision as soon as 
made. Your niece, LENoRA NELSON. 

“For once I am like a girl in a book,” 
thought Mollie. She extended the letter 
towards Tom, declaring, “I'll go!” 

**As a reward of your efforts you have 
the promise of a year at the Seminary, 
fifty-five dollars in your pocket, seven- 
teen weeks’ experience in teaching, the 
love of the children, the respect of your 
friends, and a freckle on your nose, my 
Mollie,” was her father’s original com- 
ment.—Practical Farmer. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*What’s in a name?” a recent traveller 
was heard to exclaim. “Why, about the 
hottest country on the globe is Chili!” 


Absent-minded Professor (in the bath- 
tub)—Well, well! Now I have forgotten 
what I got in here for!—Fliegende Blaet- 
ter. 


A London curate, the other day, re- 
ceived an astonishing answer to an inquiry 
after a parishioner’s health. ‘Well, sir,” 
said the parishioner, ‘‘sometimes I feels 
anyhow, sometimes I feels nohow; and 
there be times when I feels as stiff as a 
himmedge!"’—Argonaut. 


Professor—Too bad! One of my pu- 
pils, to whom I have given two courses of 
instruction in the cultivation of the mem- 
ory, has forgotten to pay me; and the 
worst of it is, 1 can’t remember his 
name! 


‘Yes, gentlemen,” said the colonel, as 
he returned his glass to the counter, ‘‘the 
true soldier is never averse to discipline. 
No matter how objectionable orders from 
a superior officer may be, they must be 
obeyed promptly, and without question. 
The true soldier never —” 

**Pa,” said the colonel’s little boy, open- 
ing the door, ‘‘ma says to come home right 
away.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the colonel, “good 
day.”—New York Sun. 


A little girl in Boston wrote a composi- 
tion on boys. Here it is: ‘The boy is 
not an animal, yet they can be heard to a 
considerable distance. When a boy hol- 
lers he opens his big mouth like frogs, 
but girls hold their tongue till they are 
spoke to, and then they answer respecta- 
ble, and tell just how it was. A boy thinks 
himself clever because he can wade where 
it is deep, but God made the dry land for 
every living thing, and rested on the sev- 
enth day. When the boy grows up he is 
called a husband, and then he stops wad- 
ing and stays out nights, but the grew-up 
girl is a widow, and keeps house.’’—Ez, 








EATS WHAT SHE LIKES. 


“IT have been troubled with dyspepsia. 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I 
can now eat almost anything I wish. I 
was also troubled with catarrh and could 
not breathe through my nostrils, Since 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla I have been 
relieved.”” Mrs, F. GERTRUDE Nyg, P.O. 
Box 31, River Point, R. I. 


Hoop’s PILts are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. 





noted for its tantrums.” 

**Yes, Ido mean it. Perhaps I can have 
tantrums, too.” 

“Perhaps you can,” echoed encourag- 
ing Tom. 

Evidently she did, for at the end of 
twelve weeks she returned home with $48 
and the offer of the school for another 
term. 

**Now I must have seven dollars more 
before September,” she mentally observed. 
Accordingly she picked and sold berries 
until the $48 had grown to $50. 

A city lady with three children came to 
board at a neighbor’s. One day as Mollie 
passed the house the lady called to her. 
The wondering girl listened while the 
mother told her that the children had lost 
five weeks of school because of illness; 
that they needed to make up the work; 
that Mollie had been recommended as a 
teacher, concluding with the words, “if 
you will kindly hear the lessons I will pay 
you $5.” 

“I think I will ‘kindly hear the les- 








HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxxat 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, t5.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer pany A 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at popenge 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 


BY MAIL. F 
SHORTHAND Kerst’s School, Corning. i 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching 
and in Theoretical Studies. 











162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. a 











A 
Taylor, De Meritte, and Haga... 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore lL. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEWTON, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. 9th month, qth 1 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
Classical E , Scientific and Literary 
Healthful 1 on, ex ive 
ngs machine shops, laboratories 

or full 


, and libraries, 
F perticulprs address CHARLES Dz 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications. 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 
Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, phn yl hy La 
yee. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Iilustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resulti 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has app 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popu book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 

oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 


of the year. 
To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. (Heady Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 
By SOPHIE MAy. Illustrated. 

Pauline Wyman, Gots s125. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, fm nom styles. 


and color. Price Reduced. a SopHIE May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES, 
By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, | hetreyd 
SON, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. po 


Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 
By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, }¥ SW svert 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG- 
John Hancock, His Book, Py Atha \x au 


thor of ‘‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

° By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp §. Eis, A.M. Over 200 illustras 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net, 


9 For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For farge Ae 
supplement to ‘The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, pupiishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-oftice—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual Convention will be held in 
Hudson, Nov. 8, 9,and 10. Headquarters at 
the Worth Hotel, where Executive Board 
meetings will be held on Tuesday afternoon, 
Nov. 8, at 3, and on Friday morning, Nov. 
11, at 9 o'clock. There will be a reception 
at the hotel for delegates and friends on 
Tuesday evening from 8 to 10 o’clock. 

The morning and afternoon meetings of 
Nov. 9 and 10 will be in the Court House; 

u ning meetings in the Opera House. 
Ys »ublie is cordially invited to all the 
meetings, but those of the afternoon and 

- nin ¢ will be the mostinteresting. Among 

» speakers expected are Miss Susan B. 
At 1y, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Rev. 

vals Sord Eastman, of Park Street Church, 

luira; Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, 
Mis. Annie E. P. Searing, Mrs. Elnora M. 
Falcoct, Miss Harriette A. Keyser, and 
\ ss ilarriet May Mills. Other speakers 
a: nourced later. 

ever’ County Club is entitled to three 
del get+s at large, and every local club to 
one «+'egate, with one additional delegate 
for .v ry fifty paid-up memberships above 
che rst fifty. Clubs whose annual dues 
até not paid before Nov. 1 are not entitled 
to representation. It is hoped that each 
local club will make some pledge towards 
the State work of 1899. 

A five-minute report is expected from each 
County president, giving a number of local 
and distinctive features. 

Clubs wishing to invite the Association 
for the Annual Convention of 1899, will 
please forward the invitation through their 
delegates. 

Delegates wishing board or private enter- 
tainment will please send their names to 
Miss Kornelia T. Andrews or Mrs. H. Lyle 
Smith. But a limited number will be pro- 
vided with free entertainment. The Hudson 
Club is small, but bravely and generously 
undertakes to mother the convention. Re- 
duced rates of board from one to two dollars 
per day have been secured, and those wish- 
ing to avail themselves of ,these rates will 
be better accommodated if they make early 
arrangements. 

Mariana W. CHapman, President. 
IsaBEL How.anp, Cor. Sec. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WUMEN. 


The National Council of Women will meet 
in executive session October 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28 and 29, 1898, at Omaha, Nebraska, under 
auspices of the Women’s Department of 
Trans-Mississippi and International Expo- 
sition. Business sessions open only to offi- 
cers of the National Council. presidents and 
delegates of the National Organizations and 
of the Local Couucils federated in the Na- 
tional Councii, members of Standing Com- 
mittees and Patrons. 

Two sessions a day are provided for, leav- 
ing the afternoons for social intercourse, for 
Committee work, or for public sessions under 
the auspices of the organizations belonging 
to the Council, as circumstances may direct. 

Mrs. May Wricut SEWALL, 

633 North Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mars. Louise Barnum Rossins, 
25 Broad St., Adrian, Mich 





ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois E. 8S. A. 
will be held in Springfield, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Nov. 15 and 16. All delegates 
desiring entertainment should send their 
names to Mrs. Eva Munson Smith, Spring- 
field. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE FACT NOT THEORY. 


Equal suffrage is no longer a theory, 
but a fact. There are in this country 
four arguments which nothing can refute 
or gainsay, and which make the objec. 
tions of the remonstrants irrelevant and 
ridiculous. These arguments are the 
States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho. In each of these States women 
have exactly the same political rights as 
men. They vote for every elective officer 
—for President of the United States and 
Congressmen, for Governor and Legisla. 
tors, for Mayor and Aldermen, for Sheriff 
and Town Constable. They have been 
elected State Senators, Representatives, 
State and County Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

In Wyoming they have had and exer- 
cised equal political rights for twenty- 
nine years; in Colorado for five years; in 
Utah and Idaho for two years. From 
each of these States come the strongest 
and most various testimonials of approval 
that can possibly be given. Testimonials 
from men of every grade and mode of life, 
of every trade and profession, of every 
party and creed, of every opinion on 
other subjects. Testimonials from law- 
yers, judges, legislators, State, county, 





an! city officials, merchants, manufac- 
turers, miners, mechanics, college pro- 
fessors, ministers, and physicians. Testi- 
monials from women of every grade in 
society, rich and poor, fashionable and 
domestic, literary and professional, from 
wives, mothers, members of churches, 
officers of clubs, from women resident in 
cities, in villages, on farms, and in min- 
ing-camps. 

These people testify over their own 
names by hundreds that equal suffrage 
has given satisfaction; that it could not 
possibly be repealed; that it has accom- 
plished all that could reasonably be asked 
or expected, and that none of the pre- 
dicted evils have taken place. 

Homes have not been broken up, chil- 
dren are not neglected, husbands are not 
dissatisfied, marriages have not dimin- 
ished, divorces have not multiplied. On 
the contrary, the enfranchisement of wom- 
en has strengthened the family bond so 
that the ratio of divorces is smallest 
where the reform has been longest in 
operation. Women are more highly re- 
spected, and show more regard and esteem 
for men than ever before. 

And yet in face of these facts, which no 
candid man or woman can dispute or 
deny, our prejudiced opponents reiterate 
their lamentable predictions of disaster, 
and continue to parade their often-an- 
swered objections, which are precisely the 
same predictions and objections made in 
European despotisms against a republican 
form of government for men. 

I recommend our friends in South 
Dakota and Washington to carry on their 
campaign by securing the publication in 
every newspaper, and by placing in the 
hands of every voter, the three brief 
leaflets: ‘‘Wyoming Speaks for Herself,” 
“Colorado Speaks for Herself,” and 
“Idaho Speaks for Herself.’ We can 
supply each of these by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, in packages of one hundred 
for 15 cents. If these simple statements 
of fact, certified by citizens of these 
States over their own names, do not carry 
conviction to the reader, it indicates an 
“arrest of thought” that could not be in- 
duced to believe though one rose from the 
dead. H. B. B. 





AN ADMIRER OF FEUDALISM. 

One of the most curious articles thus 
far called out by the war is ‘The Abdi- 
cation of Man,” by Miss Elizabeth Bis. 
land, inthe North American Review. It 
is at once so brilliant and so erratic that 
it is hard to believe the writer was in 
earnest. To set out seriously to refute 
it seems like dissecting a butterfly. Never- 
theless, the present writer has been asked 
to undertake the task. 

Miss Bisland opens her discussion of 
the woman question by rejoicing that the 
war prevents that question from being 
discussed. She says (her article was writ- 
ten before peace was declared): 

In the midst of the excursions and 
alarums of war, a sudden and great silence 
has fallen upon the everlasting discussion 
of the relations of the sexes. Be ore the 
stern realities of that final and bloody 
argument of Republics as well as Kings, 
further discussion of the Woman Ques- 
tion has been deferred, 

This does not prove that the woman 
question is not well worth discussing in 
time of peace. When an academy gets 
on fire, if the teachers and pupils drop 
their books and turn all their energies to 
throwing water, does it prove that they 
have all been suddenly seized with the 
conviction that education is of no value? 
It shows, rather, that education does not 
unfit people for usefulness in a practical 
emergency. The business of the Equal 
Suffrage Associations is to educate the 
community on the subject of equal rights. 
When war breaks out, if they drop their 
educational work for the time and go to 
making bandages and raising relief funds, 
as they have very generally done, it merely 
shows that they are patriotic citizens. 
War temporarily absorbs the discussion 
of all other public questions, however 
important. 


Miss Bisland adds: 


The most vociferous of “the unquiet 
sex”’ have been regarding respectfully the 
sudden transformation of the plain, unro- 
mantic man, who went patiently to business 
every morning in a cable car, and sat on a 
stool at a desk, or weighed tea, or 
measured ribbon, into a hero ready to 
face violent annihilations before which 
even her imagination recoils, 

American women have certainly been 
regarding their men with admiration dur- 
ing this war, but it may be doubted 
whether any woman whose husband orson 
has distinguished himself by bravery was 
sur, rised at his doing so. Lieutenant Hob- 
son’s mother wrote to a friend that the 
world had just found out her son was a 
hero, but that she had known it all along. 
When any man has the heroic fibre in 
him, the keen and loving eyes of his wom- 
enfolk generally find it out long before the 
public does, Peace affords chances to test 
it, as well as a war. When young Hobson 
elected to be ‘sent to Coventry’ by his 





schoolmates for a whole year, rather than 
fail in his duty of reporting an offence to 
the authorities, he showed a rarer quality 
of pluck than he displayed in Santiago 
harbor. 

Incidentally, it may be said that apy 
woman who refers to womankind as ‘‘the 
unquiet sex”’ sins against both accuracy 
and good taste; and that the women who 
speak and write in favor of having unjust 
laws amended are no more “vociferous” 
than those who speak and write in denun- 
ciation of their efforts. 

Miss Bisland continues: 

Sudden and violent readjustments of 
ideas are apt to be brought about when 
human relations are jarred into their true 
place by the thunder of cannon. War 
legitimatizes man’s claim to superiority. 
When the sword is drawn, he is forced to 
again mount that ancient seat of rule 
from which he has only recently been 
evicted; or rather from which he has him- 
self stepped down. The democracy of 
sex at once becomes ridiculous—the old 
feudal relation reasserts itself, 

Human relations are more apt to be 
jarred out of their true place than into it 
by the thunder of cannon. Inter arma 
silent leges. Not only are the civil laws 
silent when martial law is proclaimed, 
but the ordinary natural laws of human 
relations are often reversed. No person 
of sense will say that a man is in his 
normal condition when he is bleeding to 
death on the battle field, or a woman in 
hers when she is struggling to be both 
father and mother to a family of orphans. 

As for war “legitimatizing man’s supe- 
riority,” man’s superiority as a fighter 
has always been acknowledged. Our war 
has shown that American men can fight 
splendidly; but it has not furnished any 
striking evidence of man’s superior skill 
in feeding the hungry or caring for the 
sick, It has convinced many that even in 
war women’s services and abilities could 
be utilized, with advantage, to a much 
greater extent than has hitherto been the 
case. 

If democracy between the sexes be- 
comes impossible in war, democracy be- 
tween man and man becomes equally so. 
The military commander must be an au- 
tocrat over his men, and the movements 
of an army cannot be determined by pop- 
ular vote of the soldiers. But this does 
not prove that “the old feudal relation”’ 
of dictatorship and vassalage is the normal 
and only true form of government, or that 
everything is out of its proper relations in 
time of peace, when the humblest citizen 
has the same civil and political rights as 
the most distinguished soldier. A. 8. B. 

(To be Continued.) 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It has been our pleasure this autumn to 
spend a few weeks among the hills and 
vales of Middlesex and Worcester coun- 
ties, and thoroughly to enjoy the historic 
scenery around Concord and Lexington— 
with a visit to the old Wayside Inn, and 
with many a drive through Lancaster, 
Harvard, and other quaint towns. Enthu- 
siasts as we are about lovely scenery and 
changing autumnal foliage, we were loth 
to give up the peaceful country life, even 
with the prospect of a visit to Boston’s 
superb Public Library, and with the hope 
of testing its new subway, which recalled 
to our minds the underground electric of 
Budapest, seen only two yearsago. What 
a busy city Boston is, but how contented 
its inhabitants seem! A decade has passed 
since our last visit there, and New Eng- 
land thrift and content seem marked char- 
acteristics. In Cambridge we discovered 
many new groups of fine buildings around 
the college campus, and could scarce 
believe that two decades have passed 
since that university town was visited. 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, Ber- 
lin, Leipzig and cther university centres 
have passed before our eyes within a 
shorter period of time, yet our own Lares 
and Penates are ever dear to staunch 
Americans, and this (of all years) has 
proven that patriotism is found at every 
fireside throughout the length and breadth 
of our land. 

In Saratoga, with us a favorite autumnal 
resort, we met many agreeable young 
students from Barnard, Wellesley, and 
Smith colleges, also the usual coterie of 
ministers, professors, and lawyers, who 
congregate there for the waters, after 
their year of arduous duties, or possibly 
are in attendance at the various conven- 
tions now held in that pleasant summer 
resort. A restful summer outing we called 
our drive of a couple of hundred miles 
amidst the mountains and hills of North- 
ern New York and Central Massachusetts, 
but “‘the exigencies of the situation,” to 
quote a term in political parlance, re- 
quired a return to the sunny South, where 
general humidity still reigned at from 90 
to 96 degrees, but where a promise of 
cooler weather and frosts leads sweltering 
humanity to realize that summer gar- 
ments may be doffed, and, with a change 
to autumnal weather, may come a change 
to autumnal garb. 





The ‘Philolog’” always finds new de- 
velopments, and several numbers of the 
Frauen Correspondenz-Blatt, sent out by 
Dr. Anna Gebser, of Berlin, Germany, are 
at hand. These “round robins,” if we 
may call them by a well-established term, 
chronicle the onward movement of pro- 
fessional women and students in different 
countries, even our own being kept in 
touch with the woman movement on the 
continent. A project is on the tapis, 
says Dr. Gebser in a personal letter, to 
establish a daily woman's journal, com 
mencing on Oct. 1 of this year, and cor- 
respondents are cesired from this New 
World. Further information regarding 
this subject will be given later; at present 
the attention of the G. F. W. C. is called 
to that project, and we are certain that 
every woman will be its well-wisher, if the 
plan be consummated. Dr. Gebser’s ad- 
dress is Kurfiirstenstrasse 148, Berlin, 
Germany. 

The Deutsche Hausfrauen-Zeitung, of 
Berlin, publishes a reply to some strict- 
ures upon American women (which ap- 
peared some months ago over the signa- 
ture of a German resident of America). 
The answer, by Mrs. B. A. Lockwood, 
barrister at law, is a concise and straight- 
forward statement of facts which indi- 
cate plainly the respect entertained for 
the noble women of the United States, 
who may have become ‘‘bread-winners,”’ 
yet belong to some of the oldest and best 
families of this country, which country 
is now taking its stand before the world as 
a military power, even as for years it has 
been, to quote a well-known diplomat, a 
“*beacon-light of civilization.” 

A new book, the “Lexikon Deutscher 
Frauen der Feder,” has just been pub- 
lished in Berlin; the compiler, Sophie 
Pataky, has grouped, in alphabetical 
order, short biographical sketches of the 
best-known German literary women, giv- 
ing also the titles of their books or 
sketches. A similar book would be of 
value to American women, if it were pos- 
sible to gather together in two volumes 
the names of all those who have entered 
upon a literary or journalistic career. 

In the early part of the summer a copy 
of an interesting publication, the Revue 
de Morale Sociale, reached us from Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. Its aim, as is stated by 
Camille Vidart, president of the National 
Swiss Commission for the promotion of 
woman’s interests, is that of ‘‘an investi- 
gating scientific spirit, its pages being 
open to students of all nations who have 
made this subject one of especial study.” 
The intention is “to collect authentic, 
referable, and impartial information on all 
great lines of thought, . . . to searchinto 
the history of important events connected 
with this question—their bearing, contro- 
versial or otherwise, in the periodical 
literature of the day,” etc. M. Vidart 
desires to interest Americans in this 
effort; and hence these few notes in re- 
gard to the undertaking. 

The firm of Martinns Nijhoff, at the 
Hague, has just issued ‘‘La Femme: Qual- 
ités — Travaux — Histoire,’’ a catalogue 
of books by, or pertaining to, women. It 
includes works on woman suffrage and 
widows’ pensions, letters of Mme. Pompa- 
dour, Mme. Pfeiffer’s visit to Iceland and 
the Scandinavian North, books on mar- 
riage and divorce, on poetry of the Dutch 
nation, women novelists of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, and notices of many other 
interesting books which have appeared 
within the century now so near its close, 
or possibly even at an earlier date. 

The Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, now being issued, has a second 
chapter on “The Status of Women from 
its Educational and Industrial Stand- 
point,’”’ a first chapter having been pub- 
lished in the Commissioner’s report for 
1894-95 (pages 893-926). This, among the 
different valuable subjects treated, will 
doubtless be of interest to your readers. 

GRAHAM. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 18, 1898. 





THE SANITATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Since the health and physical well-being 
of children are affected to a considerable 
degree by the construction, ventilation, 
and sanitation of the buildings wherein 
they attend school, the question is one of 
paramount importance. In this State 
there is a corps of inspectors who, under 
the direction of Rufus R. Wade, chief of 
the district police, examine the school- 
houses, both new and old, and endeavor 
to have bad conditions corrected, or at 
least improved. 

Much valuable information concerning 
the ventilation of school houses was given 
by inspector John T. White, at the educa- 
tional conference held last Saturday in 
the household department of the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair. Since the law in regard to the 
ventilation of school buildings was enacted 
in 1888, there has been a revolution in this 
respect. No building is now erected with- 
out the best mechanical contrivances to 
provide for the admission of pure air into 
the schoolrooms, and the elimination of 





impure air without creating draughts or 
undue variations of temperature. 
F. M. A. 





N. BE. W. P. A. 


The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its first literary meeting and 
high tea for the season at the Parker 
House last Wednesday. Mrs. E. M. Gosse 
presided. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson spoke 
on 

‘THE BUSINESS WOMAN’S HOME,” 

She said there wa» no more practical 
problem before the women of the world 
to day. More and more women are going 
into business, but they do not wish to 
give up their homes. Yet all women who 
try to keep house and at the same time to 
do anything else, know how hard it is, 
Mrs. Stetson predicted that the time 
would come when families could hire 
flats with steam heat and electric lights, 
and with the services of professional 
cleaners thrown in as part of the bargain, 
as janitors’ services are now; that every 
neighborhood would have a kindergarten 
where children of nursery age could be 
taken care of for some hours of each day 
by skilled kindergarteners; and that well- 
cooked meals would be furnished to all 
who wished by professional caterers, in- 
stead of each family being compelled 
either to have its own cook-stove, or else 
to live in a boarding-house. Spinning, 
weaving, soap and candle making and a 
hundred other kinds of work formerly 
done in the home are now more satisfac- 
torily done outside by professionals; bak- 
ing and laundry work are going irresisti- 
bly in the same direction, and it is only a 


question of time when cooking and house- . 


cleaning will follow. Mrs. Stetson said: 
‘We are coming to the end of mistress. 
and servant, and the beginning of em- 
ployer and employee.” A lively discus- 
sion followed. 

OPPRESSED ITALY. 


After dinner, Mrs. Dario Papa, the 
American widow of an Italian editor, and 
herself the only woman member of the 
Press Club of Lombardy, gave an account 
of the difficulties under which newspapers 
are edited in Italy. The government cen- 
sor excludes everything he disapproves, 
and suppresses the whole edition of the 
paper on the slightest pretext. Dario 
Papa was an old friend and co-worker of 
Mazzini, and his paper was suppressed 
many times over; once for printing an 
extract from the Constitution of the 
United States, once for printing an ex- 
tract from the Constitution of Italy, and 
once for an extract from ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” This story is very popular in 
Italy, and the people often mix up ‘‘Uncle 
Tom” with “Uncle Sam,” as the censor 
did in this case. The editor is liable to 
be challenged by any military officer who 
takes offence at a paragraph criticizing 
the army, and public opinion does not 
permit the refusal of a challenge. The 
usual end of an honest editor is to fall in 
a duel. Cavallotti, one of the best swords- 
men in Italy, who was lately killed thus, 
had fought thirty-nine duels, and had 
never seriously hurt his adversary. He 
lost his life in his last fight only because 
he was trying to avoid giving a fatal 
wound, 

At the time of the bread riots in Milan 
last May, all the Women’s Clubs of the 
city were suppressed, and the woman who 
had done the most to promote the woman’s 
club movement was put in prison as & 
common criminal, and will probably die 
there, as she isconsumptive. At the same 
time a number of journalists, for publish- 
ing articles which had been passed by the 
censor, were condemned to from one to 
fifteen years’ solitary confinement. Hun- 
dreds of other innocent persons were like- 
wise imprisoned. Mrs. Papa asked the 
sympathy of Americans for these political 
prisoners, and for the people of Italy, 
taxed almost to extermination to support 
the army and navy. Every mouthful of 
food is taxed. Sugar costs five cents a 
pound in Switzerland, and twenty cents a 
pound just over the borderin Italy. Salt 
costs the people forty times its market 
price elsewhere. In India, the poorest 
people live on rice; in Ireland, on pota- 
toes with plenty of salt. In Italy, they 
live wholly on corn meal, often of bad 
quality, and with hardly any salt. For 
lack of nourishing food and salt, a hun- 
dred thousand people every year suffer 
from the “hunger madness.’’ Other coun- 
tries have occasional famines, but Italy is 
the only one where the peculiar form of 
insanity known as hunger madness is 
chronic. Stopford Brooke, George Mere- 
dith, and other well-known persons have 
formed a committee in England to give 
moral support to the Italians who seek 
reform. The Boston committee includes 
Rev. E. E. Hale, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Edwin D. Meade, and Miss Katherine 
Coman. D. C. Heath is secretary, and all 


interested are invited to send in their 
names as members of the committee. 
JAPANESE WOMEN. 
Mrs. Alice Ives Breed told of her experi- 
ences in Japan last spring. She attended 
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in Tokio a Women’s Club called the in- 
terrogation Society. Twenty-one ladies 
were present. She was presented with the 
minutes of the club, and read aloud a 
translation of the report of one of its 
meetings. ‘Domestic Service” was dis- 
cussed, and the account given by the Jap- 
anese ladies of their difficulties with their 
handmaidens was very amusing to the 
W. P. A. One radical Japanese lady 
horrified the “foreign advisers’? of the 
club (American ladies) by raising a ques- 
tion the foreigners would never have dared 
to introduce—that of the proper treat- 
ment of mothers-in-law. The Japanese 
woman is a slave till she becomes a 
mother-in-law; after that she is an auto- 
crat, and is “‘waited upon by inches.” 
The Japanese lady made a series of very 
sensible (and from a Japanese standpoint 
very radical) suggestions, as to the things 
that a mother-in-law ought and ought not 
todo. She sensibly and meekly recom- 
mended, in closing, that the young Jap- 
anese wives composing the club should 
continue to pay the customary obedience 
and veneration to their own mothers in- 
law, who were too old to change, but that 
when they became mothers-in-law in their 
turn, they should introduce reforms in 
their treatment of their sons’ wives. 

Mrs. Breed said that any Japanese 
woman who rides a bicycle ruins her 
social respectability. A Japanese girl, 
the daughter of a man of wealth, was 
lately graduated from Bryn Mawr and 
returned to her own country. A Japanese 
gentleman conceived the idea of marry- 
ing her. Before making his proposal, he 
sent an agent to inquire privately into her 
fortune, health, and character. [In Japan, 
certain hereditary diseases, consumption 
among them, are legal ground for a 
divorce, if found to existin the wife. Mrs 





Breed did not know whether the converse 
was truein the case of the husband.] The 
agent reported that the young lady’s 
wealth, beauty, education, and health 
were all that could be desired, but that 
there were rumors—he did not know 
whether well founded or not—of her hav- 
ing ridden on a bicycle. His employer 
immediately recalled him, and gave up all 
idea of the marriage. 

Through Mrs. Breed’s influence, two 
Japanese women were sent by the Gov- 
ernment to this country to study our ed- 
ucational and philanthropic institutions. 
They attended the meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Denver 
last June, and have been to many other 
meetings of interestsince. Their leave of 
absence has just been extended for five 
months, and they have been ordered to 
England. One is Miss Tsuda, who was 
educated in this country, and is largely 
Americanized; the other, a typical Japan- 
ese woman. 

This meeting was held on the 117th an- 
niversary of the surrender at Yorktown, 
and was enlivened by patriotic songs. 





COST OF A DIAMOND RING. 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat tells 
a story of a woman who had no idea of 
the value of money. One day she saw and 
coveted a magnificent ring. It cost $1,000. 
But what was $1,000 to her in comparison 
with the ring? Her husband consented 
to the purchase. But he tried this method 
of educating his wife concerning the great 
price of the ring. He instructed his 
banker to send her the $1,000 in small 
pieces— pennies, dimes, quarters. In came 
the money, bagful after bagful. She never 
had such an idea of $1,000 before. When 
the money way piled before hex it alarmed 


her; the price of the ring went up a hun- 
dred-fold, and was recognized at once as 


her own accord. 





SOME IDEAL WOMEN. 


“IT have found the patient woman, who 
‘bears all things,’ Sven from her sister 
worker; the hopeful woman, whose ex- 
quisite atmosphere cannot be turned blue 
by any dyspeptic neighbor; the persistent 
woman, whose hold on moral issues will 
give way no sooner than Mt. Blanco’s on 
Colorado bed-rock; the punctual woman, 
whose religion will not let her waste a 
dozen people’s time waiting for her; the 
tactful woman, who turns to blessed ac- 
count even untoward criticism, and takes 
her dose of wisdom so sweetly you never 
know itis a dose; the unselfish woman, 
whose luxuries yield every day to an- 
other’s necessities; the thoughtful woman, 
touches of whose fine gold give priceless 
value to a workaday world; the depend- 
able woman, who needs not to be re- 
minded, who never says, ‘I go,’ and stays 
away, whose word and whose dollar you 
may count on to-day, to-morrow, and for- 
ever; the practical woman, who broils her 
steak and formulates her departmental 
work just right; and—must I say it?— 
most rare of all, the courteous woman, 
who answers your letters and acknowl- 
edges your literature. Jenny Lind always 
kept holy the 7th of March as her second 
birthday, because on that day she awak- 
ened to her wonderful powers of song. 
There be women among us whose awak- 
ing to both opportunity and capacity in 
this work of ours might well put another 
birthday on their personal calendar.” 

Such is the tribute paid to the women 
of Colorado by Mrs. Mary Jewett Telford, 
president of the Colorado W. C. T. U., at 
its recent annual meeting. 





A SOLDIER’S BRIDE IN CAMP. 


How admirable this self-reliance and 
power of organization which our Ameri- 
can women seem to develop without effort 
when the emergency arises! I recall the 
case of a New York woman, who, while I 
was in camp, was acting as field agent of 
the National Relief Commission, and stir- 
ring about amazingly, distributing things 
and organizing things. When the war 
broke out she was a bride travelling over 
Europe on a long wedding trip, with mind 
very far from military preoccupations. 
But when the grave news came she and 
her husband knew at once where their 
places were. He belonged to the 7ist, 
and to fight was his part; she belonged to 
the regiment of those who do good deeds, 
and to care for the sick was hers, so by 
quickest steamer they came home, leaving 
their honeymoon wanderings, to start on 
“a programme of bullets and bandages, he 
at Santiago, she at Tampa. 

I had my first glimpee of this woman, 
Mrs. George Lawrence Babcock, one even- 
ing as an army wagon bumped its way 
up to the Third House, which stands in 
lonely importance, like the lighthouse, 
away beyond all the camps, the only 
hostelry for miles around. From the 
piazza I saw her, perched on the cross- 
board that serves as a seat in those con- 
veyances, with a colored driver beside her; 
for when a woman settled down to busi- 
ness in this camp, she took what came 
and got about as best she might. 

Here is one thing that Mrs. Babcock 
did. While she was in Tampa the hos- 
pitals began to fill up with sick soldiers, 
some sent back from Cuba, some stricken 
down in Florida. As these men were 
unfit for military service, it was plainly 
best that they should get to their homes 
wherever it was possible, yet the Army 
authorities did nothing, and the men were 
left in this stifling, fever-ridden region. 

With a fine zeal Mrs. Babcock came to 
the rescue. Shesaw this general and that 
general; she sent telegrams here and let- 
ters there, and finally she got furloughs 
issued to ten or twelve men, some of whom 
had women and children dependent upon 
them. Next she applied to the railroad 
companies for transportation, but met 
with refusal; these men would have to pay 
their fares like any one else, and the 
tickets cost $30 or $40 apiece. The soldiers 
did not have so much money. Then, 
from her own purse, and with the help of 
friends, Mrs. Babcock bought tickets for 
the furloughed men and sent them off for 
the North, where health and friends 
awaited them. 

And forthwith the railroads, stirred by 
this example of a single woman, cut 
through their red-tape selfishness, and in- 
formed Mrs. Babcock that in the future 
they would give free transportation to any 
man who came to them with a furlough 
obtained by her. It will be observed that 
if these soldiers had been sent home dis- 
charged from the army, they would have 
drawn no further pay, whereas, by going 
home on ninety-day furloughs, they drew 
full pay for that time—an important mat- 
ter to them, as Mrs. Babcock understood. 
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in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Ocr. 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The meetings of the Society for Politi- 
cal Study have been resumed for the 
winter; they take place every Tuesday 
afternoon at the Tuxedo, corner of 59th 
Street and Madison Avenue. The subjects 
for discussion this season are first a series 
of papers on the charter of the Greater 
New York, which went into operation on 
the Ist of last January, and later, papers 
on the pressing political questions of the 
day. such as ‘‘Bimetalism,” ‘Restriction 
of Immigration,” ‘“Coéperation,” “The 
Factory System,” etc. The introductory 
meeting, held last week, was addressed by 
Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman; her subject was 
a history of the Society, and proved a 
very interesting theme. It is well some- 
times to take note of the advance of our 
cause, and such a story as this is signifi- 
cant. 

In 1886, the New York City Woman 
Suffrage League was reorganized from the 
old Woman Suffrage Society, and I had 
the honor of being elected its president. 
The new constitution then adopted stated, 
in Article II., that the object of the League 
should be ‘to secure political equality to 
the women of the State, and incident and 
auxiliary thereto, to provide the means 
for such education in political philosophy 
and the science of government as shall 
prepare women for the intelligent exer- 
cise of the suffrage.’’ In accordance with 
this clause, a committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for the formation of a 
class for political study, which should 
meet once a week for that purpose alone, 
as it was evident that the monthly meet- 
ings of the League would not afford an 
opportunity for such instruction. Mrs, 
Wakeman was appointed chairman of this 
committee. During the summer, I thought 
often of that weekly meeting which had 
been proposed, and with a good deal of 
anxiety, as I had had some experience of 
the labor and worry connected with carry- 
ing on such a class. Soon after my return 
to the city in the fall, Mrs. Wakeman 
came to see me, and I was delighted to 
find that she had been making a study of 
the matter in her vacation time, and was 
ready at once to begin our class with a 
series of papers on the charter. Miss 
Hannah Allen gave us the use of her 
pleasant parlors for our meetings, and 
when the first one occurred we had a 
room full. It seemed to me that it would 
be better, instead of calling these mem- 
bers a ‘‘class,’’ to form them into a club, 
and the name of ‘‘The Society for Political 
Study” was that day adopted. Mrs. Wake. 
man was chosen its president, and Miss 
Theresa Barcalow its secretary. The soci- 
ety was made auxiliary to the League, 
and has rendered excellent service in the 
great legislative campaign we carried on 
during the session of 1887, when a Munici- 
pal Suffrage bill was pending in the 
Assembly. 

In the years that followed, the society 
had many vicissitudes; at one time, owing 
to various adverse circumstances, the 
membership dwindled to a few, but some 
six years ago Miss Barcalow was elected 
president; some of us put our shoulders 
to the wheel, attractive receptions were 
held, and the membership rapidly in- 
creased. Rev. Phabe Hanaford followed 
Miss Barcalow, and held the office of pres- 
ident for two years, the constitution ad- 
mitting of only two terms of one year 
each; she was succeeded last March by 
Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, a bril- 
liant young woman who is determined to 
keep the society up to its high mark of 
excellence. 

It now contains representative women 
from many different lines of achievement, 
and although it is no longer directly con- 
nected with the League, as it long ago 
seemed too large a body to be auxiliary to 
anything, yet many of its officers are 
officers of the League also, and although 
it is not expressly committed to woman 
suffrage, nevertheless sentiments that ap- 
prove of the advance of women are hailed 
with warm applause. All women desirous 
of joining the club are cordially invited to 
come, and strangers are welcome to attend 
any of the meetings. 

In closing, it may be well to recapitulate 
some of the themes that have been studied 
during the twelve years of the suciety’s 
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life. The first season, as has been said, 
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the city charter was reviewed,—the old 
charter, which has now been set aside by 
the new one. After that the State consti- 
tution was studied; then the national 
constitution, with the political history of 
the nation; a comparative history of the 
republics of the world was taken later. 
Since then we have had the new constitu- 
tion of the State, which went into effect 
in 1895. Last year we had a most inter- 
esting course on the statesmen of the 
Republic. Littie DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 





LUNCHEONS FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


A Philadelphia woman, thrown sud- 
denly on her own resources, set out to 
provide luncheons for children attending 
the academies, preparing the luncheons at 
her home and sending them tu the schools, 
She started with a simple menu, such as 
sandwiches of brown or white bread, filled 
with chopped tongue or ham; bread and 
butter, with hard eggs or cheese; buns and 
cookies, and cake of a simple, digestible 
kind. As her business increased, it took 
considerable ingenuity to invent a variety 
of tempting edibles to offer to her cus- 
tomers, for the schoolgirl’s luncheon ap- 
petite is apt to be rather fickle and fas- 
tidious. This idea has met with favor 
from some energetic New York women 
and already there are in that city several 
establishments where such luncheons can 
be had. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Episcopal Convention at Washing- 
ton refused to accept the recommendation 
of the joint committee on marriage and 
divorce, and the existing canon, recog- 
nizing the validity of divorce for adultery, 
will remain unchanged. The attempt to 
forbid the remarriage of an innocent per- 
son in a divorce case has failed for this 


time. 
Professor Crogman, of Clark Univer- 


sity, has just gotten out a book, “Talks 
for the Times,” which contains public 
addresses made during the past thirteen 
years. Alli the subjects of these ‘‘Talks” 
relate to the Negro race. They show 
marked ability, research, excellent liter- 
ary finish, and have the ring of sincerity 
form end to end.— Atlanta Journal. 

“The child is father to the man.” There 
is a reference to the present restless Em- 
peror of Germany in the diary of a promi- 
nent guest at the wedding of the Prince 
of Wales. “The little Prince William of 
Prussia,” wrote the Bishop of Oxford, 
‘*was placed between his two small Eng- 
lish uncles to keep him quiet, both of 
whom he bit on the bare Highland legs 
whenever they touched him to keep still.’” 

Mr. Henry A. Clapp will give six Lowell 
Institute lectures on “Studies of Ideal 
Womanhood from Shakespeare,” in Hunt- 
ington Hall, on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, beginning Oct. 25. The lectures 
will be repeated on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons, beginning Oct. 26. Mr. 
Clapp’s topics are: 1. Of the capacity for 
pure and ardent love in Juliet. 2. Of wit 
and insight in Beatrice. 3. Of delicacy 
and sensibility in Viola. 4. Of tender- 
ness and constancy in Imogen. 5. Of dig- 
nity and patience in Hermione. 6. Of 
harmonious development of the whole 
nature in Portia. Reserved seats for the 
evening course may be secured free (by 
adults) at the Cadets’ Armory, Columbus 
Avenue, on Saturday, Oct. 22, at 10 A. M., 
and for the afternoon course on Monday, 
Oct, 24,at 10 A. M. 
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SONG. 





BY FLORENCE FARLE COATES. 





Friendship from its moorings strays, 
Love binds fast together; 
Friendship is for balmy days, 
Love for stormy weather. 


For itself the one contends, 
Fancied wrongs regretting— 
Love the thing it loves defends, 

All besides forgetting. 


Friendship is the morning lark 
Toward the sunrise winging; 

Love the nightingale, at dark 
Most divinely singing. 


MAGGIE’S BIRTHDAY. 
Oct. 20, 1897. 








BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 





A the ticking of the clock 
Marks the passing hours, just so 
These birthdays of my little flock 
Mark the years that come and go. 


As I near the setting sun, 
Having reached fourscore and one, 
With surprise I hear the pack 
Crowding close upon my track. 


Though fleet of foot all may be, 
My little flock, you can’t catch me; 
Though Madge has crossed the half-way 
line, 
I’m still too far ahead in time. 


So I'll cross Jordan quite alone, 
And long through paradise may roam, 
Before you all will reach the gates, 
Voters from the United States! 


PROVERBS UP TO DATE. 





BY G. D. B. 


The world's a cycle, and the folks 

Are nothing but the cycle’s spokes. 
One man may seat a cyclist fair, 

But ten men can not keep her there. 
She rises brightly with the dawn, 
While yet the dew is on the lawn, 

And ere ‘tis dried from hill and plain, 
She rises many a time again. 

A novice and her wheel soon part 

And pride is humbled at the start. 

The upright rider winneth praise, 

But who can mend the humped one’s ways? 
Behold the woman riding down 

Swift as the lightning through the town. 
She scorcheth through the outer gate 
And goeth far and stayeth late. 

Her husband, in the market place, 

The elders mock unto his face. 

“Thou buttonless!”’ they cry; ‘‘all hail, 
Go clasp thy raiment with a nail!’’ 

He plucks his beard and saith a swear, 
But he doth not his garment tear. 

For no one bides at home to darn 

(Save orally) his suit of yarn. 





AUNT BINa’S QUILT. 


BY MRS. 0. W. SCOTT. 


Aunt Bina Emerson had pieced the quilt 
from bits of calico given her by the wom- 
en and girls in Eden that she liked. It 
was the lone woman’s “‘love-quilt,” with 
her shades of affection deliberately out- 
lined in tiny triangles. 

**] won’t have any pieces in it that call 
up anybody that’s stingy, or stuck-up, or 
meddlesome, or cruel,’’ she said. “I'll 
have it just as near like fresh air and sun- 
shine as it can be, so, when I’m sick, it'll 
seem like a nice, bright story.” 

“But you needn’t have counted every 
stitch,”’ protested her sister, Mrs. Billings, 
in whose home she had her cozy room. 

‘Anybody would think you were an as- 
tronomer counting stars, to see how par- 

ticular you've been,” added pretty Hetty 
Barton, for whose benefit the quilt was 
now exhibited; and she looked at the 
paper, covered with cabalistic figuring, 
which was Aunt Biaa’s actual record of 
stitches set. 

“Well, stars or stitches, we like to see 
how many we've got, and counting is only 
a@ pastime. The minister says we can’t 
think of two things at the same time, but, 
somehow, I can count my stitches and 
have most profitable thoughts right along. 
I like the way I’ve disposed of my lights 
and darks, don’t you?” Aunt Bina shook 
out the great square complacently. 

“It is beautiful!’ Hetty exclaimed. 
“Why, you've got a piece of my light blue 
in the middle; and here is my pink, and 
there is my dark blue!” 

**Yes; that’s because I—’ Aunt Bina 
had almost said “love you,” but she was 
not in the habit of expressing herself in 
that way. 

The young girl looked at her, question- 
ingly, then suddenly stooped and dropped 
a kiss upon her forehead. 

“Don’t be foolish, child,” 
Bina. 

When the last minute triangle was finally 
set in its corner, Mrs. Billings made a 
“quilting,” to which every woman came 
who was invited, for it was well under- 
stood, by this time, that goodness as well 
as gowns—according to Auat Bina’s meas- 

urement—was represented. 
“She ought to know who amongst us is 
angelic, after being in our sick-rooms and 


said Aunt 


In those days, quiltings were supposed 
to be enlivened by much gossip, but the 
womeu who gathered that afternoon, in 
the spring of 1862, wore anxious faces and 
had but one theme of conversation, the 
sacrifices that the overburdened nation 
seemed to be preparing to ask from them. 
“They have opened a recruiting office,”’ 
said one to another. 

“Captain Pillsbury’s in charge. His 
furlough is almost up, but he means to 
get a company enlisted before he goes 
back,”’ was the next bit of news. 

“I should think we were far enough out 
of the world to be let alone,” said Mrs. 
Hastings, as she snapped the cord, wet in 
starch water, across the triangles. 
“That's crooked!” interrupted her 
neighbor, referring to the work; then she 
added, coming back to the topic, “but I 
don’t wonder you feel so, with three 
grown sons to worry about.” 

“We've no boys to spare, here in Eden,” 
added Mrs. Thurston; ‘‘but Massachusetts 
hasn’t failed to do her part so far, and 
I've expected our time would come.” 

“Her Jobn’ll be one of the first to en- 
list, now you see!’ whispered two busy 
workers on the opposite side of the quilt. 

And so it proved; for when, at twi- 
light, the husbands and brothers came in 
to partake of Mrs. Billings’ bountiful sup- 
per, bringing the Boston papers and the 
news of the day, they gave the names of 
those who had enlisted that afternoon, 
and the first one was John Thurston’s. 
“And probably Harry Thurston will 
join that company before it’s filled; but 
his mother needn’t know about John 
now,”’ they said. So it was whispered in 
the room where she sat; but she under- 
stood the message that passed from eye 
to eye Hetty Barton understood, too, 
although she did not raise her eyes from 
the line where she was setting small, even 
stitches. The air-waves were full of echoes 
in 62, and Hetty did not need even John’s 
words, which came later in the evening, to 
confirm their dire prophecies. 

Then how the war fever spread through 
Eden! Around the recruiting office, where 
a large flag proudly floated, on the store 
steps, at the post office, out on the coun- 
try roads, and beside the fences, while 
horses stood still in the furrows, men 
gathered to talk about the boys who were 
going to the war. The village paper 
printed a long list one week, and, as it 
was read with tear-dimmed eyes, the peo- 
ple said, ‘‘It seems as though all Eden is 
going.” 

Then, one bright June morning, the sun 
shone upon a company of eager, young 
soldiers, in new blue suits with shining 
brass buttons. It fell upon the fathers, and 
mothers, and friends, who stood grouped 
near the long wagons which were ready to 
take ‘‘Company I” to the nearest railroad 
station. The white-haired old pastor of- 
fered the last prayer, and with -fluttering 
flags, beating drums, huzzas, and waving 
caps, the brave soldier boys were borne 
away. 

A strange hush fell upon the small 
town. It had always been a staid and 
sober place, but now it almost seemed as 
though life had gone out of it. Hard 
work became a blessed necessity to old 
and young. 

The girls learned to drive horses that 
were not “steady,” to ride mowing-ma- 
chines, to help plan the farm work, to do 
“everything but sing bass,’’ which they 
could not learn todo. But the real life of 
the place depended upon news from the 
boys, after all; and the coming of the old 
yellow stage, twice each day, quickened 
heart-throbs as did nothing else. 

Two years passed, and the suspense was 
not yetover. Some of the Eden boys had 
gone beyond the sound of bugle-call, a 
few were in hospitals, but most of them 
were in action that dreadful spring 
of ’64, when news of battle after battle 
flashed over the land. 

Eden was at its height of anxiety as the 
people gathered for worship in the white 
church, one Sunday morning, the last of 
May. Hymns, Scripture reading, and 
prayer were over, and the old pastor 
arose, but, instead of beginning his ser- 
mon, he said: 

“Late last night word came that there 
is great need of everything for use on bat- 
tle fields and in hospitals. The sanitary 
commission begs us to send cotton and 
flannel garments, socks, sheets, quilts, old 
cotton and linen —everything we can 
gather, at once. It would be cruel to 
keep you women, who can use needles, 
here with hands folded over your Bibles, 
when the need is sc great. You are in- 
vited to gather, immediately, at the home 
of Mrs. Grow for work, and may God’s 
blessing go with you.” 

There were children in that congrega- 
tion who s:ill remember bow, with one 
impulse, all the women arose and rever- 
ently left the church. 

The law of Sabbath observance in Eden 
was Puritanic, but those who would not 
sew on a missing button under ordinary 
circumstances were soon seated, needle in 
hand, wearing the exalted look which 





kitchens so many years,” they said. 


meets a great emergency. 


Mrs. Grow was president of the Sol- 
diers’ Aid, and her husband kept the vil- 
lage store. This was opened, and neces- 
sary materials were taken from it. The 
only two sewing-machines in the village 
were already there, and were soon click- 
ing an accompaniment to the subdued 
voices of the busy workers. 

A delegation, one of whom was Aunt 
Bina, was sent out to gather whatever 
could be found, ready for use. 

“I’m glad to get out in the open air,” 
said she. ‘‘It stifles me to sit there like a 
funeral in Mrs. Grow’s parlor. Seems as 
if it would kill me to see the look in Mis’ 
Hastings’ eyes since Harry was shot.” 

“They knew you could tell just where to 
go for supplies,”’ replied Mrs. Kent. ‘“‘We 
must get sheets and quilts and old linen. 
Have you any quilts to spare at your 
house, Aunt Bina?” 

“I’m sure sister has some, and—yes, 
I've got an extra blanket or two. Come 
in.” 

While Mrs. Billings was collecting her 
contribution, Aunt Bina was in her room 
upon her knees. When she entered the 
parlor again a few minutes later, she bore 
in her arms a pair of soft, white blankets 
—and her love-quilt. 

“Bina Emerson!’ exclaimed her sister. 
“You don’t mean that you’re going to 
send that quilt?” 

“Yes, Iam!” cried Aunt Bina, her face 
quivering. ‘“Nothing’s too good for our 
boys. I won’t send ’em old things I don’t 
want; they shall have this.’’ 

It was useless to argue, nor in that hour 
of supreme devotion did any one care to 
do so; but when it was known that Aunt 
Bina had sacrificed her treasure, it 
aroused a splendid rivalry which brought 
together just such stores as were needed. 

All day the good work went on, and 
at night the men, weary of their enforced 
idleness, packed barrels and boxes ready 
to ship in the early morning. 

Aunt Bina reached her room again at 
twilight, taking with her Hetty Barton. 
“You know I’ve sent my quilt to the 
soldiers?”’ she asked, hesitatingly. 

Yes, they told meso. I think it was 
so generous of you,” Hetty replied, in an 
absent-minded way, as she twisted the 
plain gold ring on her finger. 

“I had planned to give it to you, Hetty. 
There’s nobody I like so well as you and 
John; but now—”’ 

Hetty’s eyes were full of dumb agony. 
Suddenly slipping from the chair to her 
knees, she buried her face in Aunt Bina’s 
lap. “Oh! oh!’ she sobbed, “you needn’t 
think about that. It has been two long 
weeks since I heard from him. John 
wouldn’t neglect me so, Aunt Bina, 
unless—”’ and then the girl could say no 
more. 

Aunt Bina’s tears fell upon the brown 
braids. ‘‘There, there! don’t give way. 
I guess John is all right.” 

“Oh, but he always wrote! He wasn’t 
careless, like some of the boys. Do you 
know his father and mother are almost 
sick. They think he—is—”’ 

“There, there!’ comforted Aunt Bina. 
“T believe John will live to come home; 
that’s my faith. Why, we’ve got to be- 
lieve it, Hetty! If we didn’t how could 
we live through it!”’ 

Even while they wept and talked, John 
was lying in one of the Washington hos- 
pitals. He had been terribly wounded, 
and after many delays was brought there 
with one leg amputated and his right arm 
disabled. His nurse, a_ bright little 
woman from Maine, tried in every way to 
arouse him, 

“T believe he wants to die,” she said to 
the surgeon. ‘I can hardly persuade him 
to eat.”’ 

‘Probably he does,”’ replied the weary- 
eyed man. ‘He had a magnificent phy- 
sique, and such a fellow feels that he can- 
not face life maimed in this fashion. I’ve 
often had such cases. If you can only get 
him past this first shock—”’ 

The busy man hurried away without 
finishing his sentence, but the nurse 
understood. 

A few nights later a lot of boxes arrived 
in response to the urgent call for hospital 
supplies, and John’s nurse eagerly claimed 
some of their precious contents. ‘I need 
blankets in my ward,” she said, ‘‘and oh, 
here is a beautiful quilt! This will cheer 
my poor boys like a bouquet of flowers.” 

The nurse from Maine was one of the 
best in the hospital, and no one objected 
when she carried away the quilt and 
placed it gently over her favorite patient. 

‘Perhaps it will keep his eyes off the 
blank wall,” she said to herself, with a 
sigh. 

When the first morning light shone in 
through the long, narrow windows, the 
young soldier opened his eyes, almost 
resenting the knowledge that he had slept 
better than usual. As he looked languidly 
to see if his nurse had given him an extra 
blanket, he saw the new quilt, and at the 
same moment was conscious of a faint 
perfume of rose-leaves, perceptible even 
in that sickening atmosphere. 





He closed his eyes and saw the bushes 





under the parlor window at home, laden 
with great red roses, as they had been the 
morning he left Eden. He had started 
out that morning with a bud in his button- 
hole, and another between his lips— 
“decked for the sacrifice,” he thought, 
with a spasm of bitterness. 

With his left hand he pulled the quilt 
nearer. It was made of many, many small 
triangles! ‘“‘ Mother’s dress!” he mur- 
mured, placing his finger upon a brown 
bit, witha tiny white spray init. “Hetty!” 
and a wave of color rose to his pale face, 
as he caressed a triangle of pink. 

For the first time since he was placed 
upon that cot, great tears rolled down his 
cheeks. The spell of despair was broken. 
Life was sweet after all. 

‘Mother and Hetty won’t mind if I am 
a poor one-legged fellow,” he sobbed. 

All the bitterness and rebellion melted 
out of his heart as he lay there quietly 
crying; and when his nurse came in he 
greeted her with a smile that transfigured 
his face. 

“This is Aunt Bina’s quilt!” said he. 
“I don’t know how it got here, but it is. 
Now, nurse, bring on your broth, for I’m 
going to get well.” 

“It’s better than medicine,” the de- 
lighted woman declared to the doctor. 
“‘He’s given me his address, and I’ve al- 
ready written to his mother. 

“And I’ve shown that quilt to all my 
boys, and told them about the dear old 
maid who counted all the stitches and 
thought so much of her ‘love-quilt,’ and 
how hard it must have been to give it up. 
They’re all brighter and better for it. 
‘Why,’ they say, ‘do the folks at home 
think so much of us as that?’”’ 

Years have passed since that day, and 
John and Hetty are elderly people now, 
with boys and girls growing up around 
them. John found that his brains could 
do better service for him than even 
physical energy, and has become a suc- 
cessful and conscientious lawyer. In 
their busy, happy lives they have never 
forgotten the woman whose sacrifice 
meant so much to them, and when Memo- 
rial Day comes round, and the veterans 
gather to decorate their comrades’ graves, 
John and Hetty reserve the choicest 
flowers of their garden for Aunt Bina’s 
humble resting-place. 

And the quilt? Through the thought- 
fulness of the nurse from Maine, it was 
returned to the generous donor, who be- 
stowed it, as she had intended, upon her 
young friends. If you had the privilege 
of examining the contents of a certain 
chest in the Thurston homestead, you 
would find a soldier’s cap and suit of 
faded blue, and very near it, carefully 
wrapped in tissue-paper, Aunt Bina’s 
quiit.— Youth's Companion. 





A WOMAN SUMMONED AS JUROR. 

At the City Coroner’s Court in London, 
England, an unusual incident recently 
occurred. The names of the jury were 
called over, fourteen answers were re- 
turned, and there were only thirteen gen- 
tlemen present. The names were again 
called, and again fourteen answers and 
only thirteen present. On a third call, 
the coroner's clerk, Mr. Hyslop, watching 
closely to see “that there were not any 
ventriloquists at work,” found that a lady 
answered to the name “Louis Ellis.”” He 
enquired who she was, and, in reply, she 
produced her summons. 

Mr. Hys.op, presuming she came to 
offer some excuse for ‘‘Louis Ellis,” 
asked where her husband was. 

The Lapy: Iam a widow. 

Mr. Hystorp: But where is Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. ANTHONY (the ward beadle): Your 
name is not Louis Ellis. 

The Lapy: Itis the first time any one 
has ever said it is not my name. 

Mr. ANTHONY: But we summoned 
Louis Ellis. 

The Lapy: Well, I am here; I have 
answered my name three times. 

Mr. ANTHONY: But you are a woman, 
and only men— 

The Lapy: You handed me this sum- 
mous yourself, If you did not want me, 
what did you summon me here for? 

Mr. ANTHONY: I thought Louis Ellis 
was a gentleman, nota lady. I took the 
name from the Jury List. 

The Lapy: Well, of course,my name 
is cn the list. I have a vote. 

Mr. ANTHONY: But the list should say 
‘Mrs.’’—Mres. Ellis. 

The Lapy: Well, that is not my fault. 
I didn’t make the list. 

Mr. ANTHONY: When I called with the 
summons paper, why did you not say you 
were Louis Ellis, and I should have 
understood? 

The Lapy: That is just what I did do. 
You said ‘Louis Ellis live here?’ and I 
told you “yes,” and you handed me the 


paper. 

Mr. Hystop: It is a mistake. You 
need not stay. Only men can serve on 
the jury. 


The Lapy: Oh, don’t think I want to 
serve. I’ve been blessing the job of hav- 





ing to come and waste my time instead of 
cooking my dinner. 

The CoroNnER: We deeply regret the 
mistake, and are sorry if you have been 
put to any inconvenience, 

The Lapy (bowing): Ob, don’t men- 
tion it. The lady then left the Court, 

A Juror (to another): I wish I had 
her chance. I reckon women would be 
quite as good as men jurors, and then 
we shouldn’t miss our day’s work.—Eng- 
lishwoman’s Review. 





A CALIFORNIA EDITOR ON THE “ANTIS8.” 


It has always passed our comprehen- 
sion that women who do not want to vote 
should so violently oppose those who do. 
A difference of opinion concerning the 
proper sphere of women is legitimate; 
but the effort to coerce dissent into 
acquiescence is a refined form of intoler- 
ance with which we have no sympathy. 
We believe in Freedom with a capital F,— 
that broad sort of liberty which allows 
everything that does not interfere with 
the like freedom of others; and we have 
little patience with those women who 
would deny to others a privilege or right 
simply because they do not wish to exer- 
cise it themselves. 

The associations opposed to the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women occasionally 
send us their publications, with a request 
to notice them editorially. We comply 
with pleasure. The associations are, in 
our opinion, deserving of nothing but the 
disapproval of all liberal-minded people. 
They are anachronisms. They are un- 
suited to the progressive age in which we 
live, and opposed to the tendency of the 
times, which is in the direction of liberty 
and the recognition of human equality 
without distinction of sex. We believe 
that the exclusion of women from the 
polls is one of the causes of political cor- 
ruption; but we contend that, whether it 
is or not, there is no natural right pos- 
sessed by men which ought not to be 
shared by women. The ethics of the 
question do not concern us any more than 
does the more debatable question of ex- 
pediency. It is enough for us that all 
persons are born free and equal; and the 
fact that a few intolerant women deny the 
right of their sex to political equality 
with men, leaves us unconvinced so long 
as one solitary woman exists who is ready 
to claim her birthright. 

There is no argument used by these 
associations against female suffrage that 
has not done duty a thousand times to 
block the way of men to democracy. 
There has been no reason advanced for 
the denial to women of political rights 
which has not been vigorously debated on 
a hundred battle fields. The barons at 
Runnymede, the Roundheads of Crom- 
well, the tiers-état of the first French re- 
public, the colonials under Washington, 
have all had to meet the stock objections 
which those who govern oppose to the 
demands of the governed. In Germany 
the sphere of women has recently been 
restricted by imperial fiat to kitchen, 
church, and children. The kingly com- 
mand was given once before to check a 
rising tide; but neither kings nor com- 
moners can oppose the advancing wave of 
freedom which follows the sun of knowl- 
edge in its course round the earth.—Orer- 


land Monthly. 
—_—  —+99—___ 
NURSERY NAMES UNFIT FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A recent article in your journal, signed 
“Mrs, M. E. Stott,’’ and bya lady who had 
been a station agent on a railroad in Ore- 
gon, called my attention anew to a very 
silly custom, among women, of burying 
their individuality in the names of their 
husbands. There has never been but one 
woman in this great Republic who has 
appreciated the dignity of one name, rep- 








The World’s Great 
Blood Purifier is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which absolutely 
Cures every form of 
Impure blood, from 
The pimple on your 
Face to the great 
Scrofula sore which 
Drains your system. 
Thousands of people 
Testify that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Dyspepsia, Malaria, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
And That Tired 
Feeling. Remember this 
And get Hood's 
And enly Hood's. 
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resenting her personality from the cradle 
to the grave, namely, our brave coadjutor, 
Lucy Stone. I wish you would occasion- 
ally call the attention of your young read- 
ers to the deep significance of an individ- 
ual name. 

Now, here is a woman who has filled an 
important office, carrying out all its duties 
faithfully for eighteen years, who presents 
herself to the public as the relict of Mr. 
Stott, who was laid under the sod long 
ago. When she is laid by his side, ‘‘Mrs. 
M. E. Stott’? will be inscribed on her 
tombstone. Her father and mother, from 
whom she inherited her noble qualities, 
are not recognized; all the glory of her 
remarkable executive ability redounds to 
the credit of Mr. Stott. Perhaps her 
maiden name may be comprised in “M. 
E.;’ but probably these are Mr. Stott’s 
initials. But initials exasperate my pa- 
tience to the last degree of endurance. 
They may properly answer for barrels of 
flour, kegs of fish, or spools of thread; 
but for immortal beings, made in the 
image of God, the custom is degrading. 

Another point in regard to names, on 
which I should like some scathing rebukes 
by the editorial pen, is as to the names of 
girls in the college catalogues. While the 
boys all have dignified names, such as Al- 
exander, Nicholas, Howard, and William, 
the girls appear as Kittie, Mamie, Rose, 
Fannie, and Lizzie, instead of Elizabeth, 
Frances, Catherine, and Margaret. Why 
not give our daughters, as the royal fami- 
lies in the Old World do, long, dignified 
names, such as Alexandria, Theodosia, 
Wilhelmina, Roumania, etc.? The little 
pet nursery names do not look well in a 
college catalogue, or as writers in a popu- 


lar journal. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE NOTES. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Annual Meeting of the Maine W. S. 
A., held in Hampden Sept. 27 and 28, was 
one of the most enthusiastic and success- 
ful in the annals of the Society. For 
many yearsall meetings have been held in 
Portland, the headquarters; but, in re- 
sponse to a cordial invitation from the 
Hampden Auxiliary, the executive board 
appointed the meeting this year in that 
most picturesque of New England vil- 
lages. Looking down the lordly Penob- 
scot, its wide street is shaded by noble 
elms; on either side, substantial colonial 
houses, with well-kept grounds, speak of 
comfort and prosperity. Here and there 
is a modern summer home of some son or 
daughter of old Hampden, who returns to 
enjoy a well-earned competence ‘‘beneath 
these quiet shades.” 

Among the latter is the palatial home of 
the Spoffords, of Washington. The house 
was built by Mr. and Mrs. Spofford for 
Mrs. Spofford’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Snow. For several years Mrs. Spofford 
has remained with her mother, who is 
now a widow. Although the snows of 
ninety-five winters have fallen upon her 
head, she has preserved the sunshine of 
as many summers in her heart. The bright 
eyes and cordial hand-clasp are of to-day, 
and in everything that concerns to-day 
Mrs. Sophronia Snow maintains a lively 
interest. 

Unusual interest attended this annual 
meeting; first, because it celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Seneca Falls 
Convention, and second, on account of the 
presence, for the first time in many years, 
of Susan B. Anthony, president of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation. Miss Anthony was the guest of 
Mrs. Spofford, her long-time friend. In 
her home Mrs. Snow, assisted by the 
club, gave a reception to the visiting of- 
ficers and delegates. The floral decora- 
tions were beautiful, the late-blooming 
flowers and early autumn leaves being ar- 
tistically combined. Portraits of Lucy 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton were draped with flags 
looped up with bows of suffrage ribbon. 
Refreshments were served by the club 
members,assisted by the “‘coming women”’ 
who, in dainty organdies and bright rib- 
bons, were present in large numbers, eager 
to see Miss Anthony. The townspeople 
generally were invited, the proportion of 
the sterner sex being larger than is usual 
at a social function. 

The business session on Wednesday was 
well attended. Devotional exercises were 
conducted by the honored ex-president of 
Maine, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey. Reports 
from the secretaries, treasurer, press com- 
mittee, State organizer, and auxiliary del- 
egates were followed by addresses from 
vice- presidents and members at large. 
Three new life-memberships were an- 
nounced — Miss Lillia F. Donnell, Mrs. 
Annie D. C. Fisher, and Mrs. H. H. Shaw, 
all of Portland. Rev. Mr. Lockhart and 
Hon. Isaiah York, of Hampden, spoke 
briefly, expressing interest in the work 
for the enfranchisement of women. 

As the Association is now handling a 
good deal of money, the constitution was 


auditor, and increasing the number of di- 
rectors to eight. Officers were elected as 
follows: 
President, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day; vice- 
president at large, Mrs. 3.J.L. O’ Brion; vice- 
resident, Mrs. Etta H. Osgood; correspond- 
ng secretary, Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy; 
recording secretary, Miss Lillia F. Deneell. 
treasurer, Dr. Emily N. Titus; auditor, Mrs. 
Tappan; Directors, Mrs. Sarah F. Hawilton, 
Saco; Mrs. H. J. Bailey, Winthrop; Mrs. H. 
8. Melcher, Westbrook; Mrs. L. H. Nelson, 
Mrs. Geo. C. Frye, Mrs. J. W. Dyer, Mrs. 
Zenas Thompson, Mrs. Justina Worcester, 
Portland. 


In the afternoon, Mrs. Lucy Hobart 
Day, whose reélection as president gave 
universal satisfaction, made her annual 
address. It was a valuable history of the 
rise and progress of the woman suffrage 
movement in Maine, and was accepted 
with a rising vote of thanks. Mrs, Day 
made a very favorable impression and 
won friends for the cause by her gentle 
and dignified manner. 

Reports from the delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention, held in Washington, 
D. C, Feb. 14-18, 1898, were given by 
Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, Miss Martha 
Fairfield, and Dr. Abby M. Fulton. The 
only delegate absent was Mrs. W. G. Os- 
borne, who sent her regrets from the bed. 
side of her only son in Chickamauga. A 
letter of sympathy was sent her by the 
Convention. 

Fifty years in suffrage work were ably 
represented by Mrs. Sarab G. Crosby, the 
first woman in the world to go into court 
as Official stenographer. 

Representatives were present from So- 
rosis, the A. A. W., the International 
Woman’s Health Protective Aseociation, 
Maine M. E, Missionary Society, Woman’s 
Crusade of Bangor, W. C. T. U. State and 
National, and Women’s Clubs. The Pe- 
nobscot Valley is not a suffrage strong- 
hold, but the Hampden Auxiliary is the 
little leaven. Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey was 
listened to with pleasure in the Work 
Conference, at which Miss Anthony made 
a vigorous address. There was much en- 
thusiasm, and it was here that Mrs, Day’s 
ability as a presiding officer was conspic- 
uously apparent. Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, 
author of “The Mothers of Maine,’’ the 
able corresponding secretary, made a 
brief but telling speech. 

In the evening there was a brilliant au- 
dience, which packed every available inch 
of space from the vestibule to the steps of 
the platform. Mrs, Louisa M. Reed gave 
a cordial address of welcome, responded 
to by Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, well 
known to all readers of the JOURNAL. 
Maine is proud of this gifted daughter. 
Miss Anthony was received with applause, 
which was renewed again and again. She 
was at her best, and made an argument 
brilliant, forceful, and convincing, for the 
enfranchisement of her sex. 

A word, in closing, about Harmony Hall, 
where the meetings were held. It was an 
old church, ‘fast tottering to decay,” 
when the Hampden Suffrage Club took it 
in hand. To-day it is one of the most in- 
viting of club homes. It was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion. Large pictures 
of Lucy Stone, Miss Anthony, and Mrs. 
Stanton being placed on easels upon the 
platform. The wealth of the woods and 
the bloom of the garden, added to the per- 
manent adornments, made a charming in- 
terior, more like a drawing-room than a 
hall. E. T. 0. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 





Syracusg, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The autumn brings a renewal of club 
activities. The Syracuse Political Equal- 
ity Club will open the winter’s programme 
with a reception and dramatic entertain- 
ment on the 19th. The meetings are 
held the third Wednesday of the month 
from October to May. 

A local federation of literary and re- 
form clubs is now being discussed in this 
city. Since many of our societies have 
standing committees upon municipal, 
educational, and philanthropic affairs, it 
would be an advantage to join forces for 
common ends along these lines. The 
presidents of all the leading clubs have 
already been called together, and the 
Political Equality Club is counted with 
the rest, as it should be. It was in fact 
one of the chief promoters of the scheme, 
which originated with the president of 
the Mothers’ Club. 

There is promise for successful work in 
the State this fall, and it is cause for re- 
gret that the workers are comparatively 
so few. 

Saratoga County is still unorganized, 
although it contains many warm adher- 
ents of our cause. The city of Saratoga 
is as hard ground as an organizer finds. 
The floating population that flits in and 
out in the summer, leaves but a small re- 
siduum the rest of the year. Our staunch 
friend, Mrs. B. H. Traver, never ceases 
her efforts. Il] as she was during my 
visit, I found her eager to advise and 
help. A meeting was held at Dr. Strong’s 
in the large parlor, which was well filled. 
More interest was manifested than I an- 





amended to admit of the election of an 


England, was invited to speak, at the 
close of the suffrage argument. He 
proved to be an able speaker and an 
ardent supporter of our cause. He de- 
plored the apathy of American women in 
political matters, and contrasted it with 
the active interest of English women. He 
said his wife was an American, and had 
been thoroughly aroused by living in the 
mother country. His words fell upon 
eager listeners, and not without lasting 
effect. Unexpected friends of our cause 
came forward. One was a friend of Miss 
Laura Clay, who had used her carriage 
the whole day long to take women to the 
polls to vote for school officers. This 
dear old lady was not quite sure about 
full suffrage for women, but she was dead 
sure about school suffrage, which proves 
that her face is turned in the right direc- 
tion. The most enthusiastic suffragists 
in the house were two young women. 
One was a doctor, an Ann Arbor gradu- 
ate, who worked valiantly to gather an 
audience at our meeting. 

From Saratoga a few minutes’ ride 
through the fiery maple forest brought 
me to Glens Falls and the home of Mrs. 
Susie M. Bain, the enthusiastic president 
of the local, and also of the Warren County 
Political Equality Club. Mrs. Bain does 
almost everything, and does it well. She 
loaned me a wheel, and mounting another 
led the way to the home of Mrs. A. W. 
Fish, who is one of the heartiest of suf- 
fragists. On the next evening Mrs. Bain 
summoned her club for an informal con- 
ference. Pleasant, earnest women they 
were, two of them teachers. 

At Vernon lives the daughter of Mrs. 
J. Elizabeth Jones, who was one of the 
pioneer suffragists, Miss Jones is nota 
champion of the cause, but is a kind, dis- 
interested adviser, and a_ hospitable 
hostess, She is arranging for a meeting 
in Vernon in the near future. 

With halts at Ballston, Little Falls, and 
Fort Plain, a short campaign was ended, 
to be soon extended over a larger terri- 
tory. HARRIET May MILLs, 

Om 


OHIO NOTES. 


TOLEDO, Oct. 10, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The October meeting of the Toledo 
Woman Suffrage Association was one of 
local as well as general interest to be- 
lievers in equal rights. A letter had been 
forwarded to Dr. Anita McGee, congratu- 
lating her upon her appointment as U. S. 
Assistant Surgeon-General. The annual 
convention of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, at Cincinnati, Oct. 18, 19, and 
20, was noticed, and members were in- 
vited to attend as fraternal delegates. 

In view of a proposed city ‘Federation 
of Women’s Societies,’’ its constitution 
was read. Its invitation to the Associa- 
tion to unite with it could not be accepted, 
as one of its articles debars societies ‘‘not 
exclusively composed of women.’”’ Men 
have always been members of the Toledo 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

A committee appointed to examine the 
local teachers’ pay-roll, to ascertain if 
women are receiving less pay than men 
for equal work requiring equal qualifica- 
tions, reported that further time would 
be needed to present the matter with abso- 
lute correctness. Great dissatisfaction 
with Toledo’s public schools has existed, 
because of rules tending to the promotion 
of diseases among pupils, who are not 
permitted to leave their school-rooms 
during a three hours’ session, and of re- 
ported overwork. The unsanitary rules 
were found not to be universal, and efforts 
will be made to correct the evil without 
further publicity. If these are unsuccess- 
ful, public action will be taken to remove 
teachers who persist in sinning against 
the laws of health. Mothers were urged 
to visit the public schools. 

Extracts from Cleveland papers were 
read, relating to school difficulties which 
a public meeting had corrected. The 
attempt of the Third Ward Republican 
Club of Cleveland, by its action and reso- 
lutions, to remove from office forty women 
employed in the court house and other 
public offices paid for by general taxation 
of the property of women and men, one- 
half of which is paid by women, met with 
very strong and indignant condemnation. 
The silver lining of the cloud, however, 
was palpable, as the action teaches women 
who are indifferent to the degradation of 
disfranchisement its practical meaning, 
since the excuse given is that ‘women 
cannot vote.’ The remonstrants, also, 
may learn an object-lesson. Toledo was 
congratulated that, so far, no public 
action has been taken to remove women 
from city and county clerkships, and also 
that Toledo is the only city in the world 
where a woman is chief of the registry 
department of the post-office. The police 
matrons had cared for seventy-two women 
and children in September. An article 
from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL was read, in 
which the humanitarian work of the 
Sherborn, Mass., women’s prison was 
outlined. The work of the police matrons 
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it is hoped that in time the lessons of the WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Hull House, Chicago, and the first-named 
institution may exert a needed influence 
for the better. The month’s review re- 
lated to the results of women’s enfran- 
chisement in Colorado and Australia, and 
to the industrial activity of women in 
professional and educational directions. 
Several ward school suffrage clubs held 
October meetings, and the autumn season 
evinces much activity among the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage in Toledo. 

Rosa L. Seaur. * 


ANNUAL CONVENTION TRUMBULL CO. E.8.A 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

By far the most interesting and profit. 
able convention of the Trumbull County 
E. S. A. was held at Cortland, Oct. 13, 
Six clubs were represented. Delegates to 
the State Convention were elected, and 
the county voted to pay the expenses of 
one of these. The reports from the local 
clubs were gratifying, especially those of 
Farmdale, Warren, and Niles. The Farm- 
dale Club is the custodian of a library 
numbering six hundred volumes, and the 
Warren Club has the largest paid-up 
membership of any in the State. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Mrs, Jannette Freer, War- 


ren. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Catherine M. Daw- 
son, Cortland. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Myra K. Pel- 
ton, Burgh Hill. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Ella 
Bells, Warren. 

Mrs. Alice Smith, Auditor, Champion, 

The fifth annual meeting will be held at 
Warren. H. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medica! 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medic: 1 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course >f lecture: 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, addres 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 


of Pennsylvania 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

‘The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including special- 


sts. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
ddress 








ticipated. A gentleman from Batley, 


was not deemed wholly satisfactory, and 


kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. A 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S.A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mase 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at —- at this —~ 
eques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made Tagable to ““Massachu- 
oe ot oie ag pl + 
ce of Sing*te ets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. ” 
Price of Double iy 30 cents per hun- 


dred of one kind, t ‘ 
He Laken sold in ins less thin one 


hundred, except that samples of forcy dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ior 10 cents. 
Address onty Leaflet D a 
Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE 
iN, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Colorado. 
oo Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
ne. 
The Ballot for the Home, by F le 
Wives 6, by Frances B 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman ——- in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by 5 B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 


ie. 
é Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
bt 3 = 
ow to n Woman Suffrage, by Hen 
B. Blackwell. athe od 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Catherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
8 Seeiiens for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
ne. 
Opposition and Indifference of Women,’ 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


W. Higginson. 
Idaho Speaks for Herself. 
A Very New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right te 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabe! B. 

dams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 


songs of this si ve the liar in- 
sight into their ‘Tatiensl che: r and fe that, ean 


obtained in no other way. They sing everythi 
y and sorrow, love and Tate althe. Grant Kix. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
—FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Broo! * 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1877. 











JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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THE MOTHER AND THE SCHOOL. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I suppose one naturally takes one’s 
texts from home conditions as being most 
familiar to oneself. The public schools | 
of Philadelphia are just beginning their 
winter sessions; under what conditions do 
these schools open in the City of Brother- 
ly Love? 

In one ward there is the Morris School, | 
in which there are four hundred pupils in | 
a two-story house containing but two | 
rooms, the classes being separated from | 
each other by curtains. But this crowded | 
condition is not the worst of the situa- | 
tion. Before the summer vaeation a num.- | 
ber of cases of diphtheria occurred in the 
school, so that the building was finally | 
closed and fumigated for two weeks. | 
Since the opening of school in it this 
month, several fatal cases of the same 
disease have developed in the school, yet 
that building is being occupied now, both 
teachers and pupils daily risking con- 
tagion and death. ‘‘The directors have 
promised to use their influence to have 
the nuisance abated!’ And this is what 
the fathers in Philadelphia seem to con- 
sider all right. At least, they go on from 
year to year reélecting at the polls the 
men who perpetuate such conditions. 

In the same school section in which 
this Morris School is situated, more than 
half of over six thousand children entered 
in the public schools are ‘‘on half time,” 
which means that they are receiving but 
half the instruction which is their due. 
It means also that the teachers are doing 
more work than they are employed to do, 
for it is much harder to deal in the 
second session with a new set of active 
youngsters than to continue the instruc- 
tion of those who were present at the 
morning session. 

Through political influence and dis- 
honesty, our schools have in many cases 
been supplied with books teaching by 
poor methods, which in the private 
schools of the city have been supplanted 
by much improved systems. Why should 
the public school children of a city plod 
along through “the three R's,” for in- 
stance, by the hardest road, when there 
has been found an easier one, simply to 
enrich some book publisher? Only the 
fathers of Philadelphia who do the voting, 
and who send to seats on the school 
boards men who are capable of being 
bribed by political means, can truly 
answer this question. 

In some cases the fault lies not in the 
hands of the boards which are supposed 
tv control the schools, but back of them 
stand the two branches of our. City 
Councils, so patriotic that they banished 
the Universal Peace Union from Inde- 
pendence Hall because Alfred Love wrote 
a personal letter to poor Queen Christina 
of Spain deprecating the horrible war 
which is just over; capable of voting 
thousands of dollars to celebrate a Peace 
Jubilee; willing to spend other thousands 
of the city’s taxes for a councilmanic 
junket (with the usual accompaniments) 
to escort the Liberty Bell to the Atlanta 
Exposition a few years ago; but unable, 
alas for our city’s children, to appreciate 
the need of liberal appropriations for 
school purposes, if we are to give to the 
youth of this great city a chance of even a 
meagre education. The appropriation for 
our schools almost invariably comes last 
upon the budget of the city’s expenses 
provided for by the Councils and Board 
of Education (the Central Board which 
dispenses the money for the schools) many 
times has its most reasonable requests for 
definite sums for definite purposes set 
aside by ignorant councilmen on the plea 
of “economy.” 

And through all this the mothers re- 
main apparently passive spectators, with 
very few exceptions, expressing little or 
no interest in the conduct of the schools, 
largely, I believe, because they have been 
taught that men know best how to man- 
age all matters of the public weal. 

If mothers would but go to the schools, 
even once each month of the school year, 
not just to accompany the child to the 
school, but to remain through several of 
its classes, to see how it is taught, to 
become acquainted with the teacher, to 
try to understand her aims and methods, 
to assist by giving her a better insight 
than she can possibly gain in the school 
hours into the character aud ability of the 
child,—if mothers would do this, the gulf 
of separation between the child's home- 
life and its school-life would soon be 
bridged. It would grow to feel the home 
influence following it into the school, and 
know that its mother takes an interest in 
what it does well, and feels a sympathy 
for what it does ill in its mutual growth. 

I do not believe any normal child enters 
upon its scheol career through the pri- 
mary class (or, if it be more fortunate, 
though the gate of the kindergarten), 
without over and over again inviting both 
mother and father to ‘Please come to my 
school,” or ‘Please, won’t you come to 
see my teacher?” 








Unfortunately, the average parent is 
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apt to feel that from the moment the child 
enters the school room, the teacher be- 
comes entirely responsible for its develop- 
ment. Strive as honestly and as earnestly 
as the teacher may, even in such schools 
as have classes small enough to give the 
possibility of personal touch between the 
teacher and the pupil, the result would 
be better if the parents and the teacher 
could clasp hands in the interest of the 
child. The teachers cannot go into the 
homes without invitation, but the par- 
ents could go to the schools, and thus get 
into pleasant social relationship with the 
teachers. 

If, through this actual knowledge of 
conditions, the mothers were awakened 
to the crying needs of our public schools 
(and my own city is not the only one in 
which such cruel conditions surround the 
children), surely these women would real- 
ize that the schvols are “in politics.” and 
there the mothers ought to be able to 
follow their children. ‘'Come, let us live 
with our children,’’ said the one who had 
the most wonderful insight into the needs 
of child-life. We mothers (and fathers, 
too, for I believe in equal rights and 
duties here as elsewhere) cannot better 
put this advice into practice than by going 
to school with our little ones. 

RACHEL FostER AVERY. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





So great is the want of more facilities 
for the collegiate education of women 
that the College Women’s Club of New 
York is about to take up as one of its 
objects the reinstating of Evelyn College, 
of Princeton University, which closed its 
doors a year ago from scarcity of funds. 
A large endowment is necessary to run 
any college, the tuition fees never being 
sufficient to cover annual expenses. The 
first three steps will be the erection of an 
administration building, then a dormi- 
tory, and then the providing of a perma- 
nent endowment. 

Rev. Dr. Augustus H. Strong, president 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Theological 
Seminary, who has hitherto been opposed 
to coéducation in the University of 
Rochester, announces that he has changed 
his views, and will coédperate with those 
who are trying to raise $100,000 for the 
purpose of making coéducation a fact in 
the University. 

Smith College was founded 23 years 
ago, opening with only 12 students. It 
now enrolls 1,000, and is the largest 
woman’s college in existence, although 
its entrance requirements are severe, and 
it bas not offered any extensive elective 
inducements. It began with one or two 
buildings ; it now numbers 22, with three 
more about to go up, and still there is not 
nearly enough dormitory room, and more 
residence halls are to be added. 

The Gamma Delta Society of Boston 
University is open to all women students 
of the institution, and its objectis literary 
and philanthropic as well as social. Since 
its foundation in 1878 it has contributed 
to St. Andrew’s Playroom, on Chambers 
Street, the Home Library work, under 
the Associated Charities, and the Uni- 
versity Settlement of 34 Hull Street. Its 
active participation in charities is through 
its members, a certain number of whom 
are delegated each week fur teaching and 
visiting among the poorer families of the 
North End. In this way it has accom- 
plished much good, As a literary order 
Gamma Delta encourages the preparation 
of papers by its members, and especially 
aims to secure a large number of experi- 
enced philanthropic workers on its lec- 
ture course, which has now become an 
established feature; while socially it has 
entire charge of the Christmas ‘spread,’ 
to which the alumni of the institution are 
invited, and the Klatch Collegium, the 
February reception to the faculty, the 
men students and friends outside the 
University. 

Two Southern Methodist institutions 
of Missouri, the Howard Payne College 
and the Central College, are to be con- 


solidated this year, and opened to both 
men and women. 

Miss Mary Harriott Norris has been 
appointed dean of the Woman's Hall and 
assistant professor in the English depart- 
ment at the Northwestern University, 
succeeding Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
who resigned after having been at the 
head of the hall for seven years. Miss 
Norris is well known in the East as an 
educator and author. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of Boston, will 
give a course of lectures upon sanitary 
science and household economics before 
the junior and senior classes of the 
Woman’s College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity at Cleveland, O., during October 
and November. Cleveland will be her 
headquarters, though she will give simi- 
lar lectures in some other cities in Ohio. 

Miss Margaret J. Evans, who has just 
been elected a member of the American 
Board of Home and Foreign Missions, 
being the first woman to be so honored, 
is principal of Carleton College, Minne- 
sota, and has been president of the Con- 
gregational Woman’s Board of Domestic 
Missions for fifteen years. She has studied 
at Oxford, Berlin, and Heidelberg. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Woman's Club of Dorchester, Mass., 
will open its new club house the first 
week in November. The evening of Oct. 
31 will be “stockholders’ night,” when 
the house will be dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies. Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 1, will be the first opening to the 
public, and a pretty operetta, ‘‘The Dress 
Rehearsal,’’ will be presented by members 
of the club, under the direction of Mrs. 
Harriet E. Bean. The rest of the week 
will be devoted to a carnival fair, when 
the entire building will be open for in- 
spection. 

The Old and New Club of Malden, 
Mass., celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
on Oct. 18. This club was among the first 
to follow the lead of the New England 
Women’s Club, and of Sorosis of New 
York, and was founded in Malden, Oct. 
18, 1878, at the home of its projector and 
first president, Mrs. Harriet Robinson 
Shattuck. It was the first club to peti- 
tion the State Legislature for several im- 
portant changes in the laws regarding the 
status of women and children. In 1879, 
when the law allowing women to vote for 
school committee in Massachusetts was 
passed, a member of Old and New was 
the first woman in the State to be regis- 
tered as a voter, and out of the fifty 
women who voted, fifteen were members 
of the Old and New, and one of those fif- 
teen was elected a member of the school 
board. 

A Housekeepers’ Alliancé has just been 
organized in Philadelphia, which pro- 
poses not only to start a training school 
for domestic service and open an employ- 
ment bureau, but is also to create public 
sentiment and arouse interest among the 
housekeepers of the city in the educa- 
tional, sanitary, and moral issues at stake 
in the proper solution of the servant-girl 
problem. Miss May Higgenbotham is 
president. The Alliance has nearly 200 
members already, and $1,000 has been 
subscribed towards the training school. 

The Woman’s Club House Corporation 
of Boston is arranging for a reading by 
James Whitcomb Riley, in Tremont 
Temple, the evening of Nov. 11. 





INCREASE OF VIVISECTION. 

The humane public are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the practice of 
vivisection in hospitals. Even the Royal 
Commission, which recommended the lim- 
ited permission of the practice of vivisec- 
tion, said that “‘where the pursuit of 
scientific truth and common compassion 
come into collision, the ends of civiliza- 
tion, no less than of morality, require us 
to be guided by the latter and higher 
principle.” And yet there is reason to 
fear that that principle is not being ob- 
served, and that the public are being 
deceived. 

The number of licensed vivisectors is 
rapidly increasing. In 1883 there were 
only 44 in the whole of Great Britain. 
Last year there were 87 attached to Lon- 
don hospitals alone. In the first year of 
the Vivisection Act of 1876, only 164 oper- 
ations were performed under the excep- 
tional certificates dispensing with anzs- 
thetics, but in 1896 the number of those 
loathsome cases had risen to 6,347. Over 
80 per cent. of the vivisections in 1896 
were under “exceptional certificates,” 
which remove all restrictions upon the 
tortures inflicted. All this is done, al- 
though some of the most eminent men of 
science have condemned vivisection as 
worthless and unjustifiable. Sir William 
Thompson did that as president of the 
Royal Society. Sir W. Ferguson deeply 
regretted that he had ever been a vivi- 
sector, and said the practice should be put 





down by act of Parliament. Sir Charles 


Bell said that it “‘had done more to per- 
petuate error than to enforce the just 
views taken from anatomy and the natural 
sciences,’’ The infatuation for such op- 
erations seems to grow upon those who 


! perpetrate them and who witness them, 


like the infatuation for the bull fight in 
Spain. 

There is serious ground to apprehend 
that those who have once yielded to that 
disposition in hospitals, make experiments 
upon human beings that would not be 
tolerated where humanitarian principles 
prevailed. The more we read and reflect 
upon the subject, the more we are con- 
vinced that any doubtful advantage de- 
rived from vivisection is outweighed a 
thousand times by the moral degradation 
of vivisectionists and their pupils Unless 
» the fears of the public are allayed, it will 
become impossible to make collections on 
Hospital Sunday for institutions that sanc- 
tion the practice of vivisection.—London 
Methodist Times. 





A SCOTTISH MINSTREL. 


Madame Annie Grey, the Scottish trou- 
badour or vocalist, of whom an account 
was recently given in the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL, will visit Boston, and will give a se- 
ries of Song-Lecture Recitals in Tremont 
Temple on the afternoons and evenings of 
Oct. 29 and Nov. 2. In her first lecture, 
“The Lays, Lilts, and Legends of Scot- 
land,” Mme. Grey will give an account of 
Scottish music and poesy from the latter 
part of the 16th century to the present 
day. This will be followed by lectures on 
‘Robert Burns” and “Sir Walter Scott as 
a Poet and Song-writer.”” The last of the 
series, “The Gathering of the Clans,”’ deals 
with the stirring incidents connected with 
the Jacobite Risings and Prince Charlie's 
romantic march to Derby, in 1745. Each 
lecture will be illustrated by songs and 
recitals. Mme. Grey is considered an 
authentic and ideal exponent of Scottish 
lyrics by her countrymen and women. 
She has achieved distinction in all the 
large towns in Scotland and England, and 
she has had the honor of singing by royal 
command before Queen Victoria and her 
court. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WARREN.—The League, a few days 
ago, held a cake and candy sale, and 
cleared eleven dollars, ‘‘with very little 
work for anybody,” the secretary writes. 
Let others go and do likewise. 


Roxsury.—The League held the: first 
meeting of the season on Oct. 15, at the 
home of its president, Mrs. Burr. The 
time was taken up by a general discussion 
of the best methods of work to advance 
the suffrage cause. By invitation of Mrs. 
Louis C. Elson, the League will hold its 
next regular meeting at her home, the 
third Saturday in November. Hu. A. B. 


— a, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


Nurse or Attendant. 
Position desired bya lady of over ten years’ 
experience with nervous and insane cases in hos- 
— a private families. Address L. M, P. O. 














An American Girl, 22 years old, dua 
Brockton High School. wants a piace as indy’ 
companion, or to travel with an invalid. Adoress 
L. A., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





A Middle-Aged Woman would like to runa 
small coat-room, school, hotel or assembly room; 
to assist in mailing-room, or correspondence o 
any publication, or linen-room of hotel, institu- 
tion, hospital. Address, R. M. B., 29 Common 
Street, City. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE.—Of unprecedented in- 
terest for playgoers the coming week, 
will be the dramatic sensation ‘‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac,”’ announced with assurance 
that a high standard will be maintained in 
this now famous romantic drama, It will 
be essentially a Boston production. Trans. 
lation by Howard H. Ticknor of this city, 
adaptation by Mr. J. H. Gilmour, the de- 
signs for the stage settings by Ansel 
Cook and B. W. Craig, and the cast, in- 
troducing more than fifty speaking char- 
acters from Castle Square Stock Company 
and resident assistants. Cyrano De Ber- 
gerac, J. H. Gilmour; Christian De Neu- 
villette, Charles Mackay; Comte De 
Guiche, William Humphrey; Ragueneau, 
James C. Barrows; Le Brot, J. L. Seeley; 
Capt. Carbon De Castle Jaloux, Lindsay 
Morison; Ligniere, Tony Cummings; De 
Valvert, N. H. Fowler; Montfleury, Alban 
W. Purcell; Jodelet, John J. Geary; 
Cuigny, Stanley Kent; Brissaille, John B, 
Walker; An Old Citizen, Wm, Chas, 
Masson; Roxane, Lillian Lawrence; the 
Duenna to Roxane, Lizzie Morgan; Mother 
Marguerite, Rose Morison; Sister Marthe, 
Marian A. Chapman; Sister Claire, Evelyn 
Faber. Enormous expense has been in- 
curred in this enterprising action. Only 
12 performances of ‘‘Cyrano De Bergerac.” 
Monday, Oct. 31, a revival of the thrilling 
melodrama, ‘“fhe Fatal Card.” 








Seal Sacques 
$150 


We have just finished twenty-five 
Seal Sacques which we shall 
sell at $150. We guaran- 
tee them to be latest 
style and equal to 
any usually 
sold for 
$200 


E. Kakas & 
Sons,—__ 


.- 162 Tremont St. 





A most attractive 
opening of .... 


san WASTS 


IN ALL THE NEWEST 
STYLES AND 

| COLORS 

| «- For.. 

















School, Street. and Travelling Occasions. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 12, AT 


r 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings und Recitations, ip 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. Anrsony. For sale at Woman’s 

JOURNAL Office. 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mase 
Price, post paid, 50 vanta. 














READY TO WEAR DEPARTMENT. 





| WINTER OVERCOATS 


$20 to $45 





Parker 


Macullar press sus — 


$35 to $50 





Company | 


BUSINESS SUITS 


$18 To $30 


These garments are all made in our own clean 


workrooms on the premises. 


400 Washington Street 











For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 

87 Summer St., Boston, Mass 
Don’t take anything that 

they say is ‘just as good” 

as Cutter’s 


Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest tints and colors, 
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